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THE WORD OF GOD VERSUS THE 
TOTALITARIAN STATE 


R. B. KUIPER 


URING the first world war the American people were 

made to believe that the purpose of that conflict was 
“‘to make the world safe for democracy”. However, in the 
wake of victory came numerous dictatorships and totalitarian 
governments. In the second world war totalitarian Italy, 
Germany and Japan went down to crushing defeat, but 
totalitarian Russia rose to incomparably greater heights of 
power and influence than it had previously enjoyed. Octopus- 
like it has thrown its tentacles about much of Asia and 
Europe, and it thréatens to draw within its grasp the greater 
part of the world. In addition to that grand triumph, state 
totalitarianism has scored several minor victories. In almost 
every country on the face of the globe there now exists a 
communist group that is both vocal and influential. Hardly 
had one form of socialism been defeated in Germany when 
another took control in Britain. And even in these United 
States of America, which were founded less than two hundred 
years ago on the principle that human government must 
be severely restricted, the power of the federal government 
has in recent decades grown by leaps and bounds. What 
the future holds is admittedly difficult to say, but of one 
thing we can be altogether certain — it is of the essence of 
totalitarian communism to force itself upon the whole of 
humanity, and it cannot and will not rest so long as it has 
not accomplished precisely that. 

There is an easy explanation of the present ascendancy 
of state totalitarianism. It is said to be due to a rather 
natural human reaction to economic depression. In the 
closing years of the Roman republic there was such a de- 
pression. The people clamored for panem et circenses: literally 
translated, bread and circuses; in modern paraphrase, a full 
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dinner-pail and the movies. For these things they were 
more than willing to exchange their liberties. Inevitably 
the totalitarian Roman empire ensued. Today history is 
simply repeating itself. In 1929 came a financial crash which 
ushered in a prolonged depression. Once more men were 
willing to sell their birthright of liberty for a literal mess of 
pottage. If only a man gets a big pay-check at the end of 
each week, why should he worry about the growing power 
of his government? If ever increasing power of government 
is conducive to his economic security, more power to it! 

It cannot be denied that this explanation contains much 
more than a modicum of truth. Materialism and a con- 
comitant neglect of spiritual values have induced numerous 
citizens to surrender at least some of their liberties to the 
state. And yet these sins are more accurately denominated 
the occasion than the cause of the ascendancy of state totali- 
tarianism. Underlying them is a more basic evil. At bottom 
the problem is one of irreligion and false theology. 

At a certain juncture in its history the Israelitish people 
expressed the desire for a king like the kings of the neigh- 
boring nations. When the prophet Samuel warned them 
that a king such as they asked for would certainly play the 
despot, the people were not dissuaded. And when Samuel 
complained to Jehovah of the ingratitude of the nation which 
he had so long and so faithfully served as judge, God made 
the significant declaration: ‘“They have not rejected thee, 
but they have rejected me, that I should not reign over 
them’’.t On the occasion of the anointing of Saul as Israel’s 
first king, Samuel echoed those words when he said: “Ye 
have this day rejected your God, who himself saved you 
out of all your adversities and your tribulations; and ye 
have said unto him, Nay, but set a king over us’. The truth 
thus expressed has a universal application. In this sinful 
world no nation can get along without human government. 
But that nation which fears God most, walks in His ways 
most faithfully, and so honors Him most consistently as 
its king, has the least need of government by men. Con- 


t 1 Sam. 8:7. 
21 Sam. 10:19. 
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trariwise, in the measure in which a nation denies the sov- 
ereignty of God, in that very measure it is certain to ascribe 
sovereignty to the men that rule over it. The people that 
will not have the God of sovereign love reign over it, is 
bound to accept the rule of despotic men. In a word, the 
basic cause of state totalitarianism is irreligion. 

It was no accident that the totalitarian governments of 
ancient history were without exception pagan. It was nothing 
strange that the Napoleonic despotism followed hard upon 
the French Revolution with its slogan, ni Dieu, ni mattre. 
It was logical that the German people, which had harbored 
the haughtiest critics of the Word of God and had in consid- 
erable numbers embraced false philosophies as, for instance, 
the nihilism of Nietzsche, should shout in unison, Heil Hitler! 
That heathen Japan should have presented an almost perfect 
example of the totalitarian state is precisely as might be 
expected. It is just as natural that the Russian people, whose 
Christianity has long been characterized by such abysmal 
ignorance and hollow formalism as to merit the name semi- 
paganism, should fall victim to communist totalitarianism. 
Marxian communism demands a totalitarian state for the 
very reason that it is blatantly atheistic. 

No more urgent issue confronts the world today than 
that of the totalitarian state. Because this issue is theolog- 
ical, it is more than time that it be regarded in the light 
of Holy Scripture. It is to the discredit of the Christian 
church, particularly in America, that it has but feebly at- 
tempted to do this. Here is a striking instance of neglect 
by the church of the social implications of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. At this point, as indeed at many others, the church 
has failed almost completely to do justice to the Diesseittig- 
keit of its God-given message. Modernism has paid some 
attention to the totalitarian state, but hardly from the view- 
point of the inspired Word of God. For that reason it has 
on the whole dealt far too gently with this evil, particularly 
with communism. Fundamentalism has condemned com- 
munism and has berated the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America for its leanings toward collectivism, but 
it has been handicapped by its strong aversion from any sort 
of social gospel. Roman Catholicism has done fully as well 
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as American Protestantism, but its attacks on the totalitarian 
state have been vitiated to a considerable extent by its pas- 
sion for a totalitarian church and by the inconsistency of 
dealing much less severely with fascism than with commu- 
nism. Karl Barth has lifted up his voice in protest against 
the totalitarian state but can hardly be said to have attempted 
a comprehensive study of the subject. Dutch Calvinism has 
perhaps done best of all. Over a period of several decades it 
has produced a number of valuable books on the Christian 
conception of the state, and its periodical Antirevolutionaire 
Staatkunde has presented much worth-while material on that 
theme; but not even those studies have dealt as specifically 
or thoroughly with the problem of the totalitarian state as 
present conditions in the world demand. The same may be 
said of the first volume of H. Henry Meeter’s Calvinism, An 
Interpretation of Its Basic Ideas, a 1939 American publication 
on the Calvinistic conception of politics. In fairness to all 
concerned it should, of course, be borne in mind that state 
totalitarianism has but recently come to occupy the limelight. 

Because of this status of the problem the present attempt 
to view the totalitarian state in the light of the Word of God 
will, no doubt, prove far from exhaustive. Perhaps little more 
will be accomplished in this study than to present an intro- 


duction to our theme. But even that will be better than to 
sit idly by. 


I. THE FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT 


An exact delimitation of the proper task of the state is 
difficult to give. Whether it can be given on the basis of Holy 
Scripture is problematical and even doubtful. It seems cer- 
tain that general revelation in nature and history, as well as 
special revelation in the Bible, must be consulted by one who 
attempts a precise circumscription of the function of human 
government. It is not at all certain that God intended that 
the Bible should say the last word on the subject. Holy Writ 
is not a text-book of statecraft or jurisprudence. However, 
there are certain Scriptural data that bear significantly on 
this matter. 


In orthodox circles the view has long been prevalent that 
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the state owes its founding to the presence of sin in the world. 
That sin was indeed a potent factor in the origination of 
human government cannot be denied. Possibly the first 
Scriptural reference to the state is contained in the divine 
ordinance: ‘‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed’’.s It seems more likely that God intended that 
ordinance to be upheld by some constituted authority than 
that He meant it to be executed by individuals in random 
fashion. If that reference to human government be veiled 
at best and dubious at worst, elsewhere Scripture teaches 
unmistakably that the fact of sin has rendered the state 
necessary. In his classical exhortation to loyalty to the state 
the apostle Paul says that the civil ruler ‘“‘beareth not the 
sword in vain: for he is the minister of God, a revenger to 
execute wrath upon him that doeth evil’. Whether it fol- 
lows that some sort of state would not have been instituted 
if sin had not entered the world, is a question that must be 
deemed both speculative and debatable. But the conclusion 
is certainly warranted that God founded the historic state, 
the actual state in human history, primarily for the purpose 
of holding sin in check. 

It does not necessarily follow, as has sometimes been as- 
severated, that the function of the state is purely negative. 
Romans 13 contains more than an inkling that its task has 
a positive aspect. Speaking of the civil magistrate, Paul 
exhorts believers: ‘‘Do that which is good, and thou shalt 
have praise of the same: for he is the minister of God to thee 
for good.”’ This can only mean that it is the business of the 
state, not only to prevent crime and to punish criminals, but 
also to encourage citizens in the doing of good. The fact that 
the need of such encouragement stems from sin does not alter 
its positive character. 

The teaching of Scripture on the function of the state can 
best be summarized in the statement that the state is to 
operate in the sphere of justice. That links up its task with 
sin, for in a sinless world justice would naturally reign supreme, 
so that provision for its maintenance would be superfluous. 

3 Gen. 9:6. 


4 Rom. 13:4. 
5 Rom. 13:3, 4. 
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That ascribes to the state a task which is both highly impor- 
tant and truly colossal, for in this sin-cursed world injustice 
abounds and the propensity of men to injustice is at once 
universal and well-nigh irrepressible. That provides for both 
a positive and a negative aspect of the task of human govern- 
ment, for justice demands not only the punishment of those 
who do evil but also the reward of those who do good. That 
makes room for international as well as intranational activities 
of the state, for it must uphold justice not only among its 
own citizens, but also among nations. And finally, that highly 
exalts the state, for it makes the state the earthly representa- 
tive of the God of perfect justice. All in all, the position that 
it is the business of the state to maintain justice in the dealings 
of men with one another seems to cover admirably the vari- 
ous aspects of the teaching of Scripture on the function of 
human government. 

Here then is a broad and yet specific Scriptural principle 
to which human government should give heed and by which 
it should consider itself bound. The state should be scrupu- 
lously careful to restrict itself to the enforcement of justice 
and to abstain from all activities not bearing directly on the 
upholding of justice. On the other hand, to the maintenance 
of justice it should devote itself so diligently that it has 
neither time nor energy left for anything else. The acceptance 
of this principle by the state and the consequent devotion of 
itself both assiduously and exclusively to the cause of justice 
would, to say the very least, go a long way toward preventing 
its becoming totalitarian. 

Against this conclusion it may be argued that because of 
the pervasiveness of injustice in the world the task of main- 
taining justice would necessitate the state’s interfering with 
all human relations and that therefore the principle just 
enunciated must itself tend toward state totalitarianism. 
The answer to that objection is that, while the maintenance 
of justice is indeed a task of exceedingly wide scope, it by no 
means embraces the whole of human life. Men have agreat 
many other interests than that of being dealt with justly. 
The pursuit of happiness, for instance, whether temporal or 
eternal, which is natural for man as constituted by the Creator 
and therefore a universal human interest, comprehends much 
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more than the mere getting of a square deal. It is also an 
inalienable right of man of which no government may seek 
to deprive him and with the exercise of which the government 
may interfere only when one man tramples on the rights of 
others. It follows that a stronger conclusion than the one 
objected to is warranted. Strict observance by the state of 
the principle that it is to operate only in the field of justice 
would make the avoidance of totalitarianism not merely a 
likelihood, but a certainty. 

Fortunately, a detailed application of this principle and a 
listing in minutiae of all that is and all that is not the function 
of the state is not necessary for our present purpose. If the 
Bible did contain such a catalogue, our problem would indeed 
vanish forthwith. But its absence from the Bible does not 
preclude the possibility of dealing with the problem of state 
totalitarianism on a Scriptural basis. Even though Scripture 
does not tell to the smallest detail what the state must do 
and what it may not do, the distinct possibility remains that 
it clearly forbids the state to do certain specific things. Nor 
is it at all difficult to envisage the possibility that Scripture 
may, in the very interest of justice, place restrictions on the 
state’s activities. That these possibilities in the abstract are 
in fact realities will be shown presently 


II. THE NATURE OF MAN 


The Word of God humiliates man exceedingly. It describes 
fallen man as totally depraved. ‘‘God saw”, we are told, 
“that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually’’.6 Jeremiah describes the heart of man as 
“deceitful above all things and desperately wicked’’.? Paul 
says that Jew and gentile alike are under sin, and to both he 
applies the Old Testament quotation: ‘“They are all gone 
out of the way, they are together become unprofitable; there 
is none that doeth good, no, not one. Their throat is an open 
sepulchre; with their tongues they have used deceit; the 
poison of asps is under their lips; whose mouth is full of cursing 


6 Gen. 6:5. 
7 Jer. 17:9. 
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and bitterness: their feet are swift to shed blood; destruction 
and misery are in their ways’’.® According to Scripture 
nothing in man has escaped the ravages of sin and his domi- 
nant disposition is to hate God and his fellows.? The credit 
for whatever relative good natural, unregenerate, man may do, 
goes not to any innate goodness of his, which is non-existent, 
but to the common grace of God. 

Strange though it may seem, the Bible also exalts man 
exceedingly. Of all God’s creatures on earth man alone was 
made in the image of the Creator.'® And that image, far from 
being a mere ornament added to man, constituted his very 
essence. It was the image of God that made him man. It 
follows that, when he fell into sin and became totally de- 
praved, he did not lose the image of God in its entirety. So 
. long as he continues a human being he will retain certain 
remnants of the image of God, such as rationality, morality 
or conscience, and immortality. Small wonder that the Psalm- 
ist should sing this ode to man: “Thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels and hast crowned him with glory 
and honor. Thou madest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands; thou hast put all things under his feet’. 
Nor is that all. By virtue of the image of God every human 
being has the semen religionis in his soul. Deep down in 
every human heart dwells an ineradicable consciousness of 
the reality of God; men everywhere ‘‘feel after God’’;” and, 
in the words of the great Augustine, man cannot rest until 
he rests in God. 

From both these aspects of the Scriptural view of man it 
follows that the totalitarian state cannot be pleasing to God. 

No doubt, the institution of the state was intended by God 
as both a blessing and a curse. What the world would be like 
without human government is difficult to imagine. Were it 
not for this restraining force, sin would go on such a rampage 
as to transform this earth into a veritable hell. The state is 
an indispensable blessing of the common grace of God. On 


§ Rom. 3:12-16. 

2 Rom. 1:30; Tit. 3:3. 
10 Gen. 1:26, 27. 
Ps. 8:5, 6. 

% Acts 17:27, 
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the other hand, because of the depravity of those who exercise 
human government it cannot but be evil. To be sure, re- 
generate man is no longer totally depraved, but neither is he 
anything like perfect. The most advanced saint still offends 
in many things and has a long way to go before he shall have 
apprehended the prize of the high calling of God.** Therefore, 
even at its best human government is certain to be bad. When 
man sinned against God and by that very act rejected the 
divine rule, God as it were said to him: ‘‘Very well; since you 
will not have Me to rule over you, you will have to accept the 
rule of sinful, selfish, corrupt and cruel men. See how you 
like it’’. The institution of the state by God was God’s method 
of punishing man for his rebellion against Him. In every 
instance human government is a penalty of sin. And totali- 
tarian rule by a ruthlessly cruel dictator is that penalty in 
its severest form. 

It may not be inferred by any manner of means that totali- 
tarian rule by some monster of iniquity is ever pleasing to 
God. On the contrary, this can never be anything but an 
abomination in His sight. Regardless of its relationship to 
God’s decretive will, it constitutes a flagrant violation of His 
preceptive will. The same is true, although in lesser degree, 
of totalitarian rule by a relatively good man, for even good 
men so-called are bad. The opinion of both Plato and Aristotle 
that the best form of human government is rule by one, 
provided the one be good, is lacking in realism. ‘There is 
none good but one, that is God.’’* The simple fact is that no 
man is good enough to wield unrestricted authority over his 
fellows and that the best human ruler imaginable is still so 
evil that he must needs be restrained by some system or 
other of checks and balances. Only God, who is perfect, is 
qualified for totalitarian rule. For sinful man to undertake 
it, is the most presumptuous kind of pride. Harsh though it 
may sound, the only epithet that describes it adequately is 
satanic. 

In view of the depravity of human rulers the totalitarian 
state stands condemned. It stands condemned also in view 
of the fact that those who are ruled bear the image of God. 

3 Jas. 3:2; Phil. 3:12-14. 

™ Mark 10:18. 
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By virtue of the image of God which he bears, every human 
being is a prophet, a priest and a king in his own right. To 
be sure, only regenerate man is in a position to exercise the 
functions of these offices in their rich Christian denotation 
and connotation. But even unregenerate man holds these 
offices after a true fashion. A few of their prerogatives may 
be specifically named. As prophet, man speaks. It is signifi- 
cant that of all God’s earthly creatures only man has the gift 
of speech. Every human being has freedom of speech. As 
priest, man worships. It is meaningful that of all God’s 
earthly creatures only man has the capacity to worship. 
Every human being has freedom of worship. As king, man 
rules. Immediately after creating man God commanded him 
to ‘‘subdue”’ the earth and He gave him ‘‘dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth’’.*5 Every human 
being has the right to hold private property. The prohibition 
“Thou shalt not steal’, the story of the seizure of Naboth’s 
vineyard by king Ahab and the violent divine indignation 
aroused by that wanton deed,’? and Peter’s words addressed 
to Ananias with reference to the land which the latter had 
sold: ‘‘While it remained, was it not thine own? And after 
it was sold, was it not in thine own power?’’’ are a few of the 
Scripture passages that support the right of private property; 
but the most compelling Scriptural proof of that right is the 
teaching that man is God’s image-bearer. What is a king 
without a domain? 

That these rights have their proper limits should go without 
saying. In relation to God they are severely restricted. Man 
may speak only that which is pleasing to God. Man may 
worship only according to the prescriptions of the Word of 
God. Man may hold private property only as a steward 
of God. In relation to men, too, these rights have bounds. 
In exercising them each man must have due regard for the 
rights of others. To insist that this be done is one of the obvi- 
ous functions of the state, for it is essential to the maintenance 
of justice. 


1s Gen. 1:28. 
6 Ex. 20:15; Deut. 5:19. 
171 Kings 21. 8 Acts 5:4. 
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However, what needs to be emphasized at this juncture 
is that it was God who endowed man with these rights at the 
very moment of his creation. The rather prevalent notion 
that the individual citizen possesses these rights because the 
state has graciously bestowed them upon him is utterly 
erroneous. He has them, not by the grace of his government, 
but by the grace of God. Specifically, an American citizen 
has freedom of speech, freedom of worship, and the right to 
hold private property, not because the constitution of the 
nation grants him these, but conversely, the constitution 
recognizes these prerogatives of the citizen because God has 
bestowed them upon him. For that reason these prerogatives 
are ‘inalienable’. No man, no ruler, no government can 
deprive him of them. In case the state forbids their exercise, 
he is still in full possession of them. So long as man bears 
the image of God, so long as he is a human being, he continues 
in their possession. 

Not even that is the entire picture. At this point the state 
becomes servant to the citizen. It is the God-assigned duty 
of the government to protect the individual in the exercise of 
these God-given privileges. This is an obvious demand of 
justice. 

All of that is either expressed or implied in our American 
Bill of Rights, which was added to our constitution almost 
at once after its adoption because many of the founders of 
this republic felt that the constitution was not sufficiently 
specific in defining the rights of the citizen. Thus regarded, 
the Bill of Rights is indeed an eminently Scriptural document. 

The principle that men may govern only with the consent 
of those whom they govern is patently Scriptural. It is sup- 
ported by certain events in Bible history. After Saul, Israel’s 
first king, had been anointed by Samuel, he was chosen king — 
by lot, to be sure — at a gathering of the people.*® Although 
David had been anointed several years before, he did not 
actually reign until he was invited to the kingship, first by the 
tribe of Judah, and subsequently by the remaining tribes of 
Israel.2? However, the strongest and most conclusive support 


19 ] Sam. 10:17-21. 
20 TI] Sam. 2:4; 5:1-3. 
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for this principle is found in the Scriptural teaching of man’s 
creation in the image of God. The image of God lends to man 
such dignity and glory that no one save God stands above him. 
That man who arrogates to himself rule over his fellow-men 
without their consent flouts that dignity and that glory and 
puts himself in the place of God. 

The case against the totalitarian state is far stronger even 
than that. Not only does no government have the right to 
exercise rule over a people without its consent. It is also true 
that no people has the right to consent to totalitarian rule. 
In several instances in the course of history whole nations 
have welcomed a totalitarian government. That the great 
mass of the Japanese people long did that very thing is be- 
yond dispute. That the vast majority of the German people 
recently did likewise can hardly be questioned. But thus 
men despise and sell their birthright of the image of God. 
That most certainly may never be done. The conclusion is 
inescapable that totalitarian rule, even with the consent of 
the governed, is an abomination. 


II]. THE AUTONOMY OF SPHERES 


The life of mankind may be said to consist of several 
spheres which, although interdependent and inseparable, are 
distinct from each other. How many of these spheres exist, 
whether three or seven or more, is indeed an important ques- 
tion, but for the present purpose is not of supreme importance. 
What is of supreme importance is that the autonomy of at 
least certain of these spheres be upheld. 

There are in the world three institutions concerning which 
Scripture teaches unmistakably that they are of divine origin. 
They are the family, the church and the state. The Lord God 
created woman and brought her to the man that she might 
be his wife.2" Blessing them He said: ‘Be fruitful and multi- 
ply, and replenish the earth’.*? Thus God instituted the 
human family. God also instituted the church. He brought 
it into being in embryonic form when He said to the serpent 


2t Gen. 2:21-24. 
22 Gen. 1:28. 
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in the garden of Eden: “I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel’’.23 He established 
it in more formal fashion when He spoke to Abram: “‘I will 
establish my covenant between me and thee and thy seed 
after thee in their generations for an everlasting covenant, to 
be a God unto thee and to thy seed after thee’’.** And refer- 
ring specifically to the New Testament aspect of the church, 
the Son of God declared: ‘“‘Upon this rock I will build my 
church’’.s Likewise it was God who instituted the state. 
When Pontius Pilate, the Roman procurator of Judaea, said 
to Jesus: “‘Knowest thou not that I have power to crucify thee, 
and have power to release thee?’”’ the Lord did not deny that 
power but replied: ‘Thou couldest have no power at all 
against me, except it were given thee from above’’.” And 
speaking of “the higher powers”, Paul said: ‘“There is no 
power but of God; the powers that be are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God’’.?7 

If it was God who instituted the family and the church, it 
was not the state. It is an interesting and highly significant 
detail that both the family and the church are older than the 
state. The state cannot possibly have instituted them. 
Genesis 1 relates the founding of the family, in the garden 
of Eden before the fall of man into sin. Genesis 3 tells of the 
founding of the church, also in Eden, but immediately after 
the fall. As was already indicated, the first possible Scriptural 
reference to the state is contained in Genesis 9, which nar- 
rates events that occurred after the flood. It follows that 
the family and the church do not exist by the grace of the 
state but by the grace of God, and that He bestowed upon 
the family and the church certain prerogatives of which the 
state may never presume to deprive them. The state, to be 
sure, is autonomous in its sphere, but so is the family autono- 
mous in its sphere, and likewise the church in its. Souver- 


33 Gen. 3:15. 

24 Gen. 17:7. 

3s Matt. 16:18. 

% John 19:10, 11. 
27 Rom. 13:1, 2. 
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einiteit in eigen kring, a phrase popularized by the Dutch 
theologian and statesman Abraham Kuyper, expresses a 
teaching of Scripture which is meaningful indeed. 

Because the life of the individual and the life of the race 
are organic, the various spheres which they comprise cannot 
be isolated from one another but are certain to touch each 
other. That fact often renders the practical application of 
the principle of the autonomy of spheres extremely difficult. 
Who dares to assert, for instance, that he is prepared to say 
the last word on the implications of the separation of church 
and state? However, difficulties of application in no way 
detract from the validity of the principle under discussion. 
It is also true that numerous applications may be made 
without hesitation. 

That children belong to their parents and not primarily to 
the state may be set down as a teaching of the Word of God 
without any fear of successful contradiction. Therefore 
Scripture charges parents, not the state, with the education 
of their children. The Bible literally teems with commands 
addressed to parents to be diligent in the performance of that 
task, and, as might be expected, it insists that the education 
which they provide be permeated with religion, for the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of both knowledge and wisdom.?® 
Two particularly noteworthy passages may be singled out — 
one from the Old Testament, the other from the New. Moses 
expressed himself emphatically on the subject when he said 
to Israel: ‘These words which I command thee this day 
shall be in thine heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest 
in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou shalt 
bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be as 
frontlets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them 
upon the posts of thy house and on thy gates’’.22 And Paul 
issued the forthright command: “Ye fathers, provoke not 
your children to wrath, but bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord’’.s° 


28 Prov. 1:7; 9:10. 
29 Deut. 6:6-9. 
30 Eph. 6:4. 
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Does it follow that the state has nothing to say about the 
education of children? Certainly not. Because of the inroads 
of sin on this domain of life, it is often compelled to act. If 
the state did not enact any compulsory education laws, many 
children would receive no education. Nor may it permit 
children who attend school to be exposed to the dangers of 
unsanitary conditions or of buildings that are veritable fire- 
traps. In a word, the state must see to it that justice is done 
to children in the realm of education. 

Regarding the precise task of the state in the matter of 
education there are, no doubt, problems that remain to be 
solved. However, one truth at the very least stands out 
unassailable. It is the right of parents, not the state, to 
decide what religious education children are to receive. The 
provision of the constitution of Soviet Russia forbidding the 
giving of religious education flies in the face of the Word 
of God. When, on the other hand, three decades ago, the 
Supreme Court of the United States of America declared 
unconstitutional a law enacted by the State of Oregon com- 
pelling all the children in that commonwealth to attend the 
so-called religiously neutral public schools, it occupied Scrip- 
tural ground, whether or not it was aware of that fact. And 
when, in 1921, a similar law was proposed in the State of 
Michigan and, having been submitted to the voters by way 
of a referendum, was overwhelmingly defeated, the people 
of that commonwealth, whatever their motives may have 
been, arrived at a Scriptural conclusion. Again, for the recent 
decision of our highest court in the McCollum-Champaign 
case there is at least this to be said that it is both good Ameri- 
canism and good Christianity to insist that the civil govern- 
ment has no right to bring pressure to bear on parents to 
expose their children to any specific kind of religious educa- 
tion, or for that matter to any religious education at all. 
What seems strange, however, is that so few of the Christian 
people in our land seem to be aware of an obvious and far- 
reaching implication of that decision. If religious instruction 
given on a voluntary basis, not by the public schools but by 
the churches of a community, yet in the public school build- 
ings and within what are usually regarded as school hours, 
violates the rights of atheists, then a fortiori the teaching of 
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naturalism and materialism, with their inescapable atheistic 
implications, by the public schools themselves in classes 
which the children of believers are required to attend does 
the greatest violence to the rights of Christians. 

Beyond the shadow of a doubt, in the matter of the reli- 
gious education of children the family is sovereign, not the 
state. And since it is the plain teaching of Holy Scripture 
that religion must suffuse the whole of education, Christian 
parents must ever insist on their God-given right to provide 
for their children an education that is Christian throughout. 
Never may the state deny, or even abridge, that right. In 
fact, the state is in duty bound in the interest of justice to 
uphold that right. In that respect the state exists for the 
family. 

That Scripture teaches the separation of church and state 
is beyond dispute. 

Under the theocracy, state and church were so closely 
joined together that it is hardly amiss to describe Israel as 
a church-state. Yet it would be an exaggeration to assert 
that the two were identical. Significantly, God did not place 
Moses alone at the head of His people, but alongside of him 
Aaron the high-priest. In the days of the kings there were 
frequent clashes between them on the one hand and the priests 
or the prophets on the other. In a real sense these were 
clashes between state and church. For instance, the prophet 
Nathan did not hesitate to rebuke king David in the matter 
of Bathsheba and Uriah;3" the prophet Elijah on more than 
one occasion violently assailed king Ahab;? and when queen 
Athaliah sought to destroy all the seed royal, the priest 
Jehoiada with the aid of his wife rescued the child Joash, 
kept him in hiding, and in due time anointed him to be king 
over Judah.33 Two kings were severely punished directly by 
God Himself for violating the principle of the separation of 
church and state. When king Saul, ready to join battle with 
the Philistines, himself offered up a burnt-offering instead of 
waiting for Samuel to arrive for the performance of that rite, 
God rejected him as king.’4 And when king Uzziah, otherwise 

3t TT Sam. 12. 

3 1 Kings 18, 21. 

33 IT Kings 11. 34] Sam. 13:8-14. 
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God-fearing, presumptuously entered the temple to burn 
incense upon the altar of incense, the Lord smote him forth- 
with with leprosy from which he never recovered, and his 
son Jotham reigned in his stead.3s 

The separation of church and state is taught progressively 
in Holy Scripture. Therefore, it is more patently taught in 
the New Testament than in the Old. The Lord Jesus stated 
it unequivocally when, in answer to the question whether it 
was lawful to give tribute to a pagan ruler, He said: “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s’’.36 Here Jesus, to quote from Calvin’s 
commentaries zm loco, “‘lays down a clear distinction between 
spiritual and civil governments”. The completion of the 
separation of church and state was implied in Christ’s com- 
mand to the church to preach the gospel in the whole world 
and to make disciples of all nations,37 and it actually came to 
pass with the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the church 
on the day of Pentecost. Cloven tongues as of fire sat on the 
heads of the disciples. They began to speak in many tongues. 
Men were present from all over the Mediterranean world. 
Each of them heard the gospel preached in the language in 
which he was born. Three thousand were converted and re- 
ceived by baptism into the Christian church.s* That stupen- 
dous event marks the greatest turning-point in the history of 
the church. It had, by and large, been bound up — albeit 
never identified — with Israel as a nation; now it blossomed 
forth into universalism. Henceforth a national church was 
not merely an anachronism but a contradiction in terms. The 
church of Jesus Christ is neither national nor yet international. 
It is supra-national. It far transcends all nationalism. And 
that fact spells the consummation of the separation of church 
and state. 

It must be admitted that the church has been slow to 
grasp this teaching of the Word of God. Augustine, in many 
respects the greatest of the church fathers, did not see it, 
nor did the early reformers of the sixteenth century. It did 

38 II Chron. 26:16-23. 

3 Matt. 22:21. 


37 Matt. 28:18-20; Luke 24:47; Acts 1:8. 
38 Acts 2. 
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begin to dawn on John Calvin, but even that keen student 
of the Word of God was not sufficiently far ahead of his 
times to discern it clearly. Not even the Westminster divines 
a century later had anything like a profound insight into 
this truth. In the providence of God it remained for the 
churches of America in particular to be illuminated on this 
score by the Spirit of truth. From the time of its founding, 
and even prior to its founding, this nation has had a multi- 
plicity of Christian denominations. It was but natural 
that no denomination was willing to have another denom- 
ination favored above it by the state. Therefore, unlike 
many European nations which had their state churches, 
these United States have from the beginning abounded with 
free churches. A logical consequence was the separation 
of church and state. Roger Williams, extremist though he 
was in some respects, must be credited with having been 
among the first to insist on this separation. Gradually, nay 
rapidly, the teaching of Scripture on this matter gained general 
acceptance. In 1788 the General Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church amended section III of chapter XXIII of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith to read as follows: ‘‘Civil mag- 
istrates may not assume to themselves the administration 
of the Word and Sacraments; or the power of the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven; or, in the least, interfere in matters 
of faith. Yet, as nursing fathers, it is the duty of civil mag- 
istrates to protect the Church of our common Lord, without 
giving the preference to any denomination of Christians 
above the rest, in such a manner that all ecclesiastical per- 
sons whatever shall enjoy the full, free, and unquestioned 
liberty of discharging every part of their sacred functions, 
without violence or danger. And, as Jesus Christ hath 
appointed a regular government and discipline in his Church, 
no law of any commonwealth should interfere with, let, 
or hinder, the due exercise thereof, among the voluntary 
members of any denomination of Christians, according to 
their own profession and belief. It is the duty of civil mag- 
istrates to protect the person and good name of all their 
people, in such an effectual manner as that no person be 
suffered, either upon pretence of religion or of infidelity, 
to offer any indignity, violence, abuse, or injury to any other 
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person whatsoever: and to take order, that all religious 
and ecclesiastical assemblies be held without molestation 
or disturbance’’. 

Admittedly the term separation of church and state is a loose 
one. Absolute separation of the two is obviously out of the 
question. It must also be granted that in practice the proper 
application of the principle denominated by that term is 
often difficult to determine. Many thorny questions remain 
here. Yet three truths stated in the above quotation from 
the Presbyterian Confession of Faith may without hesitation 
be called unassailable. The first is that the state has nothing 
to say about the spiritual affairs of the church of Jesus Christ. 
It may not assume to itself ‘“‘the administration of the Word 
and Sacraments; or the power of the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven; or, in the least, interfere in matters of faith’’. 
The second is, that no state has the right to enact for the 
church laws which conflict with the laws laid down by 
Christ for His church, and that it is the prerogative of 
the church to judge what are Christ’s laws for it. The third 
is that it is the solemn duty of the state to protect the church, 
as well as every citizen, in the “full, free, and unquestioned 
liberty” of exercising religion. In this important respect the 
state is servant to the church and exists for the church’s 
benefit. Each of these three truths rules out the totalitarian 
state. 


IV. THE KInNGsuip OF CHRIST 


The Word of God teaches the mediatorial kingship of 
Christ, and it strongly emphasizes the totalitarian scope of 
His rule. 

That the second Psalm is Messianic permits of no doubt. 
Handel was right when he interpreted it thus in his famous 
oratorio The Messiah, for the early Christians at Jerusalem 
so interpreted it in the prayer which they offered to God 
in the day of persecution. Quoting from this Psalm they 
addressed God: ‘“‘Who by the mouth of thy servant David 
hast said, Why did the heathen rage and the people imagine 
vain things? The kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers 
were gathered together against the Lord and against his 
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anointed”. Identifying Christ with the Lord’s anointed, 
they went on to say: “For of a truth against thy holy child 
Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the gentiles and the people of Israel were gathered 
together”’.39 Now to this anointed Son of God the Psalm 
ascribes totalitarian rule when it says: ‘‘Yet have I set my 
king upon my holy hill of Zion. I will declare the decree: 
the Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son; this day have 
I begotten thee. Ask.of me, and I will give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for thy possession’’.4° Of the suffering servant of Jehovah 
Isaiah says: “‘When thou shalt make his soul an offering 
for sin, he shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and 
the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. He shall 
see of the travail of his soul and shall be satisfied: by his 
knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many; for he 
shall bear their iniquities. Therefore will I divide him a 
portion with the great, and he shall divide the spoil with 
the strong; because he hath poured out his soul unto death, 
and he was numbered with the transgressors; and he bare 
the sin of many, and made intercession for the transgressors’. 
When the risen Christ gave the great commission to His 
eleven disciples on a mountain in Galilee, He declared ma- 
jestically: ‘“‘All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth”’.# Paul wrote to the church at Ephesus that God 
raised Christ from the dead ‘‘and set him at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places, far above all principalities 
and power and might and dominion and every name that 
is named, not only in this world but also in that which is 
to come: and hath put all things under his feet, and gave 
him to be the head over all things to the church’’.4 The 
same apostle told the Philippian Christians: ‘“‘God also hath 
highly exalted him and gave him a name which is above 
every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven and things in earth and things 


39 Acts 4:25-27. 
4° Ps, 2:6-8. 

# Isa. 53:10—-12. 
4@ Matt. 28:18. 
43 Eph. 1:20-22. 
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under the earth; and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father’’.“4 To 
the seven churches in Asia Minor, John described the glo- 
rified Christ as ‘‘the prince of the kings of the earth’’.# 

According to Scripture the God-man, the Saviour, the 
Mediator, having passed through the state of humiliation, 
is now exalted to the right hand of God and from there 
exercises totalitarian rule over the universe. He has bound- 
less authority over the church and the world; over mankind 
as a whole and each individual; over every sphere of human 
life: the family, the church, the state and whatever other 
spheres may exist; over politics, both national and inter- 
national; over labor and industry; over science and art; 
over all. 

Sad to say, much of Christendom is blind, or nearly so, 
to the Scriptural emphasis on the present kingship of Christ. 
Historic Lutheranism, from the Protestant Reformation to 
the present day, has stressed Christ’s saviourhood rather 
than His kingship. It is characteristic of Fundamentalism 
to do likewise. The usual Fundamentalist is diligent in 
urging sinners to accept Christ as their personal Saviour, 
but he seldom tells them that they cannot possibly receive 
Christ as Saviour without at once acknowledging Him as 
king. The modern Dispensationalist goes so far as to say 
that Satan is in control of this present world. He overlooks 
the obvious fact that the only three passages of Scripture 
which denominate Satan ‘‘the prince of this world” assert 
that Christ by His death defeated Satan as prince of the 
world. With a view to His impending death Jesus said: 
“Now shall the prince of this world be cast out’’; “‘the 
prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in me’’;47 
“the prince of this world is judged’’.4* Karl Barth has in- 
sisted that it is folly to say that the kingdom is now present. 
According to him, Scripture teaches only that the kingdom 
has come nigh. Its actual arrival awaits a future crisis. 


“ Phil. 2:9-11. 
45 Rev. 1:5. 
John 12:31. 
47 John 14:30. 
48 John 16:11. 
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And Modernism, which is in reality a denial of historic 
Christianity, while putting considerable emphasis on Christ’s 
kingship, divorces it from the substitutionary atonement, 
which according to Scripture constitutes its foundation. 
God declares in Isaiah: ‘‘Therefore wiil I divide him a portion 
with the great, and he shall divide the spoil with the strong; 
because he hath poured out his soul unto death, and he was 
numbered with the transgressors, and he bare the sin of 
many’’;4? and, after saying that Christ ‘became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross’, Paul proceeds: 
“Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him and given 
him a name above every name’’.s° By severing Christ’s 
kingship from its Scriptural foundation Modernism has 
transformed it into an air-castle. It cannot be denied that 
the present kingship of Christ is slighted, and even denied, 
by a great many who profess Christianity. However, this 
phenomenon is not universal. The Reformed faith has not 
only always acknowledged the present kingship of Christ, 
but has ever stressed it strongly, and it does that today. 

The neglect of the present totalitarian rule of Christ is 
regrettable for more reasons than one. One extremely weighty 
reason is that this teaching of Holy Writ constitutes a potent 
argument against state totalitarianism. Those who slight this 
Scriptural doctrine are discarding a compelling argument 
against the totalitarian state. 

The rule of Christ is totalitarian. That truth leaves no 
room for totalitarian rule by men. When men seek to ex- 
ercise totalitarian rule, they arrogate to themselves that 
which belongs to Christ alone. A totalitarian state cannot 
but collide head-on with the kingdom of Christ. In a word, 
state totalitarianism is a manifestation of antichrist. There 
are many antichrists in the world, but none bolder than this. 

There can be little doubt that the thirteenth chapter of 
Revelation describes the kingdom of antichrist as it shall 
flourish toward the end of time, shortly before Christ returns 
to cast it down into utter ruin. The human race will be con- 
solidated under the rule of the beast that rises up out of the 


49 Isa. 53:12. 
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sea, and his rule will be totalitarian. He will be the ac- 
knowledged political head of humanity. It is said that he 
has “‘seven heads and ten horns, and upon his horns ten 
crowns’. The dragon gives him “his power and his seat 
and great authority’. His followers say: ‘“‘Who is like unto 
the beast? Who is able to make war with him?’’s* He will 
be the acknowledged religious head of humanity. “All that 
dwell upon the earth shall worship him, whose names are 
not written in the book of life of the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world’. A second beast, which comes 
up out of the earth, “causeth the earth and them which 
dwell therein to worship the first beast’. He tells men ‘‘that 
they should make an image to the beast... And he had 
power to give life unto the image of the beast, that the 
image of the beast should both speak and cause that as many 
as would not worship the image of the beast should be killed.’’s? 
He will also be the acknowledged industrial head of humanity. 
“All, both small and great, rich and poor, free and bond”’ 
will be caused “‘to receive a mark in their right hand or in 
their foreheads’, and no man will be permitted to “buy 
or sell’’ save he that has ‘‘the mark, or the name of the beast, 
or the number of his name’’.s3 Politically, religiously and 
industrially the beast, who is none other than the antichrist 
himself, will dominate the human race. His rule will indeed 
be totalitarian. The conclusion is amply warranted that 
state totalitarianism is in its very essence antichristian. 
Every totalitarian state, whether of the past, the present, 
or the future, is antichrist. 

The totalitarian kingship of Christ is an impregnable 
bulwark against totalitarian rule by men. There cannot 
be the slightest doubt as to which of the two will prevail 
in the end. How extremely sad, in the meantime, that of 
those who should man that bulwark so few are doing it. 
The Christian people of Germany could not possibly have 
bowed as they did before Hitler and his associates, if they 
had been fully conscious of the Scriptural teaching of the 
kingship of Christ. Evidently the Russian people fell an 


st Rev. 13:1, 2, 4. 
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easy prey to communist totalitarianism because they had 
little or no conception of the kingship of Christ. On the 
other hand, it is safe to say that one reason why the Calvinists 
of little Holland, by and large, refused so persistently and 
at so great sacrifice to bend the knee before German des- 
potism was that the kingship of Christ was uppermost in 
their minds. This too is certain — nothing can so effectively 
roll back the tide of totalitarian communism as the recog- 
nition by the peoples of the earth of the totalitarian kingship 
of the Christ of God as a present reality. 


V. THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GoD 


No doctrine looms larger on the pages of Holy Writ that 
that of the sovereignty of God. The very central teaching 
of the Bible is that God is God and that He is God alone. 
It is forcefully expressed in the following passages, together 
with a host of others. ‘‘“My counsel shall stand, and I will 
do all my pleasure.’’s+ “He doeth according to his will in 
the army of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth: 
and none can stay his hand or say unto him, What doest 
thou?’’ss “Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth. Thou wilt say then 
unto me, Why doth he yet find fault? For who hath resisted 
his will? Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against 
God? Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, 
Why hast thou made me thus? Hath not the potter power 
over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto 
honor and another unto dishonor?’’s* ‘“O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? Or who 
hath been his counsellor? Or who hath given to him, and 
it shall be recompensed unto him again? For of him and 
through him and to him are all things: to whom be glory 
forever. Amen.’’57 


54 Isa. 46:10. 

ss Dan. 4:35. 
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A corollary of the sovereignty of God is the thoroughly 
unpopular and much maligned but indubitably Scriptural 
doctrine of predestination and election. That the Modernist, 
who rejects the Bible as the Word of God, should reject 
this doctrine also, is not difficult to understand; but when 
a self-styled Bible-believing and Bible-loving Christian denies 
it, one can hardly help wondering whether he really does 
believe and love the Word of God. It is taught so clearly 
and emphatically in Holy Scripture. Paul taught it un- 
equivocally. To the believers at Ephesus he wrote: ‘Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places 
in Christ: according as he hath chosen us in him before the 
foundation of the world, that we should be holy and without 
blame before him in love: having predestinated us unto the 
adoption of children by Jesus Christ to himself, according 
to the good pleasure of his will, to the praise of the glory 
of his grace’’.s* Peter taught it just as unmistakably. He 
addressed the believers to whom he wrote as “elect according 
to the foreknowledge of God’’;59 he described them as “a 
chosen generation” ;°° he exhorted them: “Give diligence to 
make your calling and election sure’’ ;** and he informed them 
that those who stumble at the Word were “appointed” 
thereunto. The Lord Jesus taught it no less emphatically 
when He said: “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes’’.® 

It was their unshakable belief in the sovereignty of God 
and divine election that caused the Calvinists of the Reforma- 
tion and post-Reformation periods to insist on the equality of 
men before God and boldly to cast off the yoke of oppressive 
rulers. Rightly so. If God is the sovereign ruler of men, 
no man is sovereign over his fellows. Only then does one 
man have any authority at all over another when it pleases 


88 Eph. 1:3-6. 
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God to lend him authority, and even in that case he is re- 
stricted in the exercise of that authority by the ordinances 
of God’s holy Word. When a human ruler violates these 
ordinances, it is not merely the privilege of his subjects to 
oppose him, but such is their solemn duty. Again, the prince 
and the pauper alike can be saved by grace only. The poor- 
est peasant may be one of God’s elect as well as the most 
pompous potentate. In fact, it is possible that the potentate 
may be numbered among the reprobate, whereas it is certain 
that the believing peasant belongs to the elect. Then why 
should a cobbler fawn before his king or a ditch-digger before 
his emperor? 

Says John Richard Green in his History of the English 
People: ‘“‘What gave its grandeur to the doctrine of Knox 
was his resolute assertion of a Christian order before which 
the social and political forces of the world about him shrank 
into insignificance. The meanest peasant, once called of 
God, felt within him a strength that was stronger than the 
might of nobles, and a wisdom that was wiser than the 
statecraft of kings. In that mighty elevation of the masses, 
which was embodied in the Calvinist doctrines of election 
and grace, lay the germs of the modern principles of human 
equality.’’ He proceeds: “The fruits of such a teaching soon 
showed themselves in a new attitude of the people. ‘Here’, 
said Melville, over the grave of John Knox, ‘here lies one 
who never feared the face of man’; and if Scotland still 
reverences the memory of the reformer, it is because at that 
grave her peasant and her trader learned to look in the 
face of nobles and kings and ‘not be ashamed’’’.*4 After 
asserting: “It is not too much to say that in the seventeenth 
century the entire political future of mankind was staked 
upon the questions that were at issue in England’’, John 
Fiske opines: ‘‘Had it not been for the Puritans, political 
liberty would probably have disappeared from the world. 
If ever there were men who laid down their lives in the 
cause of all mankind, it was those grim old Ironsides, whose 
watch-words were texts of Holy Writ, whose battle-cries 
were hymns of praise’. Of Calvinistic Holland George 


6 Book VII, chapter II. 
6 The Beginnings of New England, pp. 37, 51. 
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Bancroft wrote: “Of all the branches of the Germanic family 
that nation has endured the most and wrought the most 
in favor of liberty of conscience, liberty of commerce, and 
liberty in the State. For three generations the best interests 
of mankind were abandoned to its keeping; and to uphold 
the highest objects of spiritual life, its merchants, land 
holders, and traders so teemed with heroes and martyrs 
that they tired out brute force, and tyranny, and death 
itself, and from war educed life and hope for coming ages’’. 
De Tocqueville called Calvinism ‘‘a democratic and republican 
religion”’;*7 and Froude said: ‘Calvinism has inspired and 
maintained the bravest efforts ever made to break the yoke 
of unjust authority”’.°* Lord Macaulay is credited with saying 
of the Puritan: ‘‘He bowed himself in the dust before his 
Maker, but he set his foot on the neck of his king’. The 
truth is that he set his foot on the neck of his king for the 
very reason that he bowed himself in the dust before his 
Maker. Because he upheld the sovereignty of God he could 
not but rebel against the human ruler who arrogated to 
himself in any degree the sovereignty which is God’s alone. 

The word sovereign — more correctly spelled soveren, the 
modern spelling being due to a supposed connection with 
the word reign—is derived from the Latin superlative 
supremus, which means highest. Obviously there can be but 
one who is highest. To be sure, historically the term has 
come to be used in a looser sense. We speak, for example, 
of the sovereignty of the individual and the sovereignty of 
the family, of the church, and of the state, each in its own 
sphere. Although it can hardly be disputed that such ter- 
minology is fully justified by usage, the fact may not be 
overlooked that it reduces sovereignty to something relative. 
Absolute sovereignty belongs to one alone, and that one is 
God. The individual, the family, the church and the state 
are all of them subject to His boundless sovereignty. It 
follows that the state which in the exercise of power goes 
beyond the bounds set by God in His Word impinges on 
the divine sovereignty. The conclusion is also inescapable 

6 The History of the United States, vol. X, p. 58. 

67 Democracy, vol. I, p. 384. 

68 Short Studies on Great Subjects, p. 13. 
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that the state which assumes unlimited authority over the 
individual citizen, the family and the church sets itself up 
as God. The totalitarian state is in its very essence a denial 
of the divine sovereignty. And that is but another way 
of saying that state totalitarianism is blasphemy. 

It is no accident that many of the notorious dictators 
of history laid claim to divinity. It was rather the logical 
consequence of their totalitarianism. The image of gold 
which Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, set up in the plain 
of Dura and for which he demanded the worship of the 
peoples and nations under his rule may possibly have rep- 
resented Nebuchadnezzar himself.°® It is certain that Darius 
the Mede laid claim to divine honor. He decreed that every 
man who would ask a petition of any God or man during 
a period of thirty days save of the king would be cast into 
the den of lions.7?? The early Roman emperors required the 
worship of their subjects and persecuted the Christians for 
refusing to worship them. By decree of the Senate, Gaius 
Octavius, the first of them, was named Augustus, which 
means sacred. He had the title Pontifex Maximus, or high- 
priest, bestowed upon himself. After his death the people 
erected temples and altars to his memory, and numbered 
him among the gods. The emperor of Japan long claimed 
direct descent from Amaterasu, the sun-goddess; and State 
Shintoism was in reality worship of the state. Patriotism, 
or loyalty to the state, was until recently the official religion 
of Japan. Marxian communism is commonly thought to be 
thoroughly anti-religious. The truth is that it: is itself a 
religion. In their volume The Growth of Religion, Henry 
Nelson Wieman and Walter M. Horton correctly classify 
it as a religion. It considers itself the only true religion. 
Its God is the communist state. For some years a large 
section of the German people rendered what approached 
divine honor to Adolf Hitler and regarded his Mein Kampf 
virtually as their Bible. Even the American people need to 
be reminded that, while regard, in the interest of justice, 
for the physical welfare of its citizens surely lies within the 


69 Dan. 3. 
7° Dan. 6:1-9. 
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province of the state, to guarantee freedom from want and 
freedom from fear is far beyond the power of human govern- 
ment. Only God, whose providence controls all the events 
of history comprehensively, can guarantee those freedoms. 

The question how the onslaughts of state totalitarianism 
may be met and thwarted can now be answered. 

War cannot do it. This is not to say that war of the democ- 
racies on such a totalitarian state as Soviet Russia may not 
become a necessity or even a duty. But after the defeat of 
several totalitarian states in the recent war the threat to the 
world of state totalitarianism is greater than ever. The 
democracies themselves are more nearly totalitarian today 
than they were before the war. War cannot destroy an 
ideology. The power of the Roman Catholic Church cannot 
do it. Rome is indeed powerful and it is violent in its opposi- 
tion to communism. But it is zealous for church totalitarian- 
ism, which finds no more support in Scripture than does state 
totalitarianism. Besides, the church which it would make 
totalitarian is itself a state. Neither can the principles of the 
French Revolution do it, for history shows abundantly that 
a proletariat which considers itself sovereign can be every 
whit as tyrannical as the most autocratic despot. 

There is but one answer to this burning question. Only a 
return to the Word of God by those peoples that were his- 
torically Christian and the acceptance of that Word by the 
other peoples of earth can stem the onrushing tide of state 
totalitarianism. Nor will a half-hearted, or for that matter 
an enthusiastic, recognition of some of the teachings of Holy 
Writ suffice. The nations must tremble at the whole Word 
of God, even at that truth which is probably the most despised 
and hated, but certainly the most basic, of all Scriptural 
teachings — the sovereignty of God. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 











THE ECUMENICALISM OF JOHN CALVIN 


W. STANFORD REID 


HE church’s unity and its meaning is undoubtedly up- 

permost in the minds of a great many Christians today. 
With the world staggering as the result of a second World 
War, and with people in some quarters already prophesying 
a third, men and women in desperation are beginning to turn 
back to the church. Yet many feel that the professing Chris- 
tian organization is not effective because it is outwardly dis- 
united. If only it were united in one body, they feel, it could 
wield a much greater influence for good. Indeed, many would 
go so far as to say that unless ecclesiastical unity is actually 
attained, the church can and will accomplish nothing. To 
such people, therefore, today’s greatest ecclesiatical issue is 
that of the unity of the church; and ecumenicalism, as ex- 
pressed in the World Council of Churches and similar move- 
ments, is said to be the contemporary church’s most significant 
development. 

Not infrequently, if blame for the present divided condition 
of the church is laid on anyone, the major portion is allocated 
to the Protestant Reformers. There is a wistful looking back 
to the ecclesiastical unity of pre-Reformation days, and a 
hopeful looking forward to a time when in a sense, that unity 
will be restored. Because of what the church accomplished 
in the Middle Ages, or at least because of the influence which 
it wielded, it is hoped that the church will regain what is 
called its “former ecumenical character’. The disastrous 
disunity brought by’ the Reformation, it is said, will be 
obliterated. Only then will the church once again assume its 
rightful place in world society. 

This diagnosis of the situation has much in its favour. It 
is true that the Reformers brought to the fore principles which 
helped to disrupt the organized church’s outward unity. For 
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instance, they placed the Bible in the hands of laymen, telling 
them to read, learn and inwardly digest. Along with this the 
Reformation emphasized the doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers. Combined, these two facets of Reformation thinking 
were to produce startling results, even though Luther’s doc- 
trine of “the individual interpretation of the Scriptures’ is 
not as simple as many would seem to think. It is true, there- 
fore, that the Reformation has had much to do with the matter 
of the organized church’s present divisions. 

Yet, while so much must be admitted, we tend, not in- 
frequently, to look at the outcome of the Reformers’ activities 
from our own point of view, without endeavouring to under- 
stand the true nature of their thinking. If we feel that we 
must undo much of that for which they may be partially 
responsible, it seems reasonable that we should find out, first 
of all, what they thought of church unity. It may be that 
under stress of somewhat different circumstances they thought 
along lines which we have failed to follow. In this way we 
shall be able to see where they may have erred, and be en- 
abled to avoid their mistakes. On the other hand, if we believe 
that God is always working in and through His church, to 
turn back to some of the church’s great thinkers may be a 
means of receiving help from them, as their writings point 
out errors in our thoughts and judgments. It is for this reason 
that the present study has been made concerning Calvin’s 
views on ecclesiastical ecumenicity. ; 

There are a number of reasons why Calvin, rather than 
Luther, Melanchthon, Bullinger or others, has been chosen. 
In the space available for such a study, it is impossible to deal 
with more than one man. Calvin has been chosen because of 
the fact that of the Reformers he would seem to have been 
the most international, as well as one of the most historically 
influential. Moreover, if we delve into the history of post- 
Reformation Protestantism, we find that the churches calling 
themselves Calvinistic seem to have had a tendency to “‘split’’. 
For this reason Calvin usually receives considerable blame for 


‘the present Protestant denominational divisions. It is felt that 


only as Calvin’s influence dies out will church unity become a 
reality. Thus, the most logical choice for this eee is the 
Genevan reformer. 
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CALVIN’s DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 


In order to understand Calvin’s views on ecclesiastical 
unity, we must commence by dealing with his concept of the 
church. While much has been written on this subject, it is 
necessary to study it in the light of the specific purpose which 
we have in mind. 

Calvin began with the idea that the church is not an 
hierarchical body possessed of priests, bishops and a pope; 
but rather it is a mystical body, God’s elect people. Outside 
of this body no salvation is possible. It ‘‘is the society of all 
the saints, a society,... spread over the whole world, and 
existing in all ages’’.* It is a spiritual entity, based upon God’s 
sovereign decree of eternal election. This is what has been 
called since the Reformation ‘“‘the church invisible”. While 
this appellation has no doubt been misrepresented and abused, 
yet it is important in that it emphasizes Calvin’s insistence 
on the fact that the church is fundamentally inward. It is 
not something which exists primarily in outward forms and 
fashion. It is a spiritual fellowship of the elect “‘bound together 
by the one doctrine, and the one Spirit of Christ’’.? 

Calvin however, did not leave the matter at this point. He 
realized that the church in its true, but invisible and spiritual 
existence, is not the same as the church which is actualized 
in history. He points out the the church visible is ‘‘the whole 
multitude, dispersed all over the world, who profess to worship 
one God and Jesus Christ...’’.3 It is the body of all those 
who profess to be in the church in its true and spiritual 
character. At the same time, Calvin recognized that this 
profession might be false. Hence he points out that false 
profession is common, and that the church itself cannot de- 
termine infallibly who are and who are not in the church 
invisible. If one makes a credible profession, lives an ex- 
emplary life, and partakes of the sacraments, he is to be 


t John Calvin, “A Reply to the Letter of Cardinal Sadoleto to the 
Senate and People of Geneva,” Tracts Relating to the Reformation 
(Edinburgh, 1860), I, 33. 

2 Idem. 

3 Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, John Allen, tr. (Philadelphia, 
sixth American edition), IV: i: 7. 
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regarded as a true Christian. Thus the church visible is made 
up of all those who make a credible profession of faith in 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

This leads us a step further. We are now faced with the 
question of the visible church’s significance. To Calvin, the 
visible church is of the utmost importance to the Christian. 
It is Christ’s body on earth, ‘‘the mother of all who will have 
God for a father’. Because Christians are so weak and feeble, 
God has established it for their help. Thus the church’s 
existence is bound up with its work. 

To Calvin, the principal phase of this work is that of bringing 
the Christian to a greater knowledge of his God, which is to 
be accomplished primarily “by the preaching of the Word”’. 
This means instruction. At the same time the instruction is to 
be supported and driven home by the use of the sacraments, 
visible signs of God’s inward grace to the elect. The church’s 
greatest effort, therefore, is to be directed towards teaching 
its membership of the grace of God in Jesus Christ, and how 
they should serve Him. Discipline is to be added to this in 
order that the wayward and ignorant may be corrected. To 
this end, the elders in Geneva were given work as overseers 
of the people’s lives and conduct. Thus the church’s whole 
activity is to be devoted to the building up of the Christian 
in his most holy faith. 

Because the church visible is the only means by which men 
are instructed in their faith, it is absolutely necessary for all 
who profess the name of Christ to be of its number. It might 
be added here that Calvin seems at this point to lapse into an 
inconsistency, stating that we must believe in the existence of 
the church visible even though at times we cannot see it. 
He may have been thinking in terms of individuals who had 
come out of the Church of Rome and knew of no other 
Protestants to whom they could attach themselves. Yet Calvin 
seems to take it for granted that the church will generally be 
visible in some form; and to it all Christians should belong. 
_ In this way Christians are united to the body of Christ, ful- 
filling the will of God. Moreover, by membership in the visible 
church Christians are given the benefit of its ministrations. 
In this way, by its very existence, the church visible presents 
the Christian with an obligation to be one of its number. 
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CALVIN’S VIEW OF SCHISM 


The stress which Calvin laid upon the need for membership 
in the visible church becomes particularly clear when we 
consider his attitude towards schism. He maintains that 
separation from the church “is a renunciation of God and 
Christ’’,4 and that those who would cause ecclesiastical division 
should be detested ‘‘as if they would drive away the sheep 
from the fold, and throw them into the jaws of wolves’’.s 
Because of the sinfulness of schism we cannot turn from the 
church unless it cease to be the church. For this reason, 
Christians should not separate themselves from the visible 
body of Christ merely because of the moral defects of some 
of its members. We find Calvin assuring Cardinal Sadoleto 
that it was not the corruption of the morals of the clergy 
which caused the break with Rome. Even minor errors in 
doctrine should not bring about division, for such matters as 
the place of the souls of the dead are more or less speculative. 
A Christian must, therefore, be extremely careful before he 
attempts to separate himself from the visible church. Indeed, 
it is only when the professing church has become unfaithful 
to the cardinal doctrines of Christianity, that a Christian can 
and must withdraw from its fellowship. Separation at that 
point ceases to be schism. 


This leads us to the question of Calvin’s interpretation of 
the Reformation, and thence into the heart of Calvin’s whole 
system of doctrine. How can a Christian know when the 
church has become unfaithful and is no longer truly the 
church? As he acknowledged to Cardinal Sadoleto, the test 
is: Who has. the truth? Calvin answered that question by 
saying that the true church is that over which Christ reigns 
by and through the Scriptures. We must, therefore, test every 
church with the standard that “‘if it have the order prescribed 
by the Lord in the word and sacraments, it will not deceive 
us; we may securely render to it the honour due to all churches. 
On the contrary, if it pretend to the name of a Church, with- 
out the word and sacraments, we ought to beware of such 


4 Ibid., IV:,i:10. 
5 Ibid., IV: i:5. 
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delusive pretensions’’.6 The test of a church’s true churchly 
character is its adherence to true doctrine and practice. 


It must be added here that Calvin did not consider a true 
statement of doctrine to be something short and vague. He 
points out that the doctrine of justification by faith involves 
many other doctrines, for example, those of sin, the 
person and work of Christ, works, and faith. Thus it is 
necessary to have a fairly large minimum of true doctrine if 
the professing church is to be adjudged a true church. It is 
this true doctrine, involving also the right use of the sacra- 
ments, “‘by which the Church is disjoined from meetings of 
Jews and Gentiles, both of whom want both sound doctrine 
and the Sacraments of the New Testament’’.? Or as he put 
it in the Institutes: ‘If the foundation of the church be the 
doctrine of the prophets and apostles, which enjoins believers 
to place their salvation in Christ alone, how can the edifice 
stand any longer, when that doctrine is taken away?’’® The 
church thus manifests its true character by its attitude towards 
the doctrine of Christ and the apostles; and separation from a 
church adhering to these doctrines is sin. 


It should be pointed out, in passing, that Calvin specifically 
rejected the idea that there were historical criteria by which 
the church could be discerned. Cardinal Sadoleto in his letter 
to Geneva had appealed to the Roman Church’s history, 
antiquity and unity as proofs of its claims to be the true 
church. To none of these tests would Calvin give a moment’s 
heed. He pointed out that unity is a valid mark of the church 
only if it is unity in faith and obedience to the Scriptures. 
Truth is the only criterion of the validity of any specific 
church’s claims. If it does not hold to true Christian doctrine; 
then ipso facto, whatever else it may be, it is no longer a 
church. The final test is none other than God’s truth alone. 


It is only against the background of this thinking that we 
can understand why Calvin, despite his opposition to schism, 
was prepared to leave the Church of Rome. While not denying 
‘that there were many Christians in the Roman Catholic 


© Toad. TV: 1211. 
7 Calvin, ‘‘The Adultero-German Interim,”’ Tracts, III, 205. 
8 Inst., IV: ii:1. 
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Church, and while even admitting that some Romanist congre- 
gations were churches of Christ, he yet held that the Church 
of Rome as a whole was no true church. To remain in the 
older church was to take part in impiety as deplorable as that 
of the Jews. He sets forth his views in his reply to Sadoleto: 
“the light of divine truth had been extinguished, the word of 
God buried, the virtue of Christ left in profound oblivion, 
and the pastoral ‘office subverted’’.» ‘The papists’’, he states 
in a private letter, “‘wishing to maintain the order and abomi- 
nations of their Roman idol, show themselves manifest enemies 
of the grace of Jesus Christ and his ordinances’’.*° In writing 
to the Duchess of Ferrara he terms that Mass “‘ung blaspheme 
intolerable’. Thus separation from the Church of Rome was 
not schism, but was necessary in order to approach to Christ. 
In this way, rather than by being schismatics, the Protestants 
claimed to be truly in the church, having discriminated 
“between the true Church and a church adulterous and 
false’’.** All that the Protestants had done was desert a false 
church in order to establish a church which would fulfill the 
duties committed to its charge by Christ. 


CALVIN’s PRINCIPLE OF CHURCH UNITY 


When we turn to the question of the church’s unity, we 
find that Calvin holds that the true church cannot but be one 
body. ‘“‘All the elect of God are so connected with each other 
in Christ, that as they depend upon one head, so they grow 
up together as into one body...; being made truly one, as 
living by one faith, hope, and charity, through the same 
Divine Spirit, being called not only to the same inheritance 
of eternal life, but also to a participation of one God and 
Christ’’.*s Consequently it is literally impossible that the 
church of Christ in its invisible and spiritual existence could 
ever be divided. 

What is the basis of this unity? It is the common allegiance 


9 “A Reply to the Letter of Sadoleto,”’ p. 44. 
t0 J. Bonnet, ed., Lettres Frangaises de Jean Calvin (Paris, 1854), I, 268. 
" Ibid., p. 50. 


2 “‘Remarks on the Letter of Pope Paul III to Charles V”’ Tracts, I, 231. 
83 Inst., IV: i:2. 
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to Christ as revealed in the Scriptures and made effective 
through the in-working of the Holy Spirit. “Christ is the 
only bond of holy unity. He who departs from him disturbs 
and violates unity, while out of him there is nothing but 
sacrilegious conspiracy”. As he states in his Psychopan- 
nychia, “‘we acknowledge no Unity except in Chijst; no 
Charity of which He is not the bond; and that, theref6re, the 
chief point in preserving Charity is to maintain Faith sacred 
and entire’’.*5 Thus, for Calvin, the core of the whole question 
of the church’s unity is its agreement on the great cardinal 
doctrines of the faith, centering around Christ as Saviour and 
Lord. One could quote dozens of statements from his writings 
to exemplify this, but it does not seem necessary to add to 
those already mentioned. It is only too clear that Calvin 
believed that if those professing to be Christians are agreed 
in the fundamental beliefs, despite any other differences, the 
full unity of the church is preserved. 

Such a position has also its negative side. It would seem 
that he did not consider complete uniformity necessary. 
Certainly he does not hold that the manifestation of the 
church’s unity requires uniformity of ceremonies. Nor does 
he seem to feel it necessary that the church should have one 
great universal organization. He acknowledges that there 
may be, for instance, geographical divisions. A body, unified 
on these minor points without unity based upon mutual 
obedience to the truth, “is a faction of the impious, and not 
an association of believers’’.*° Moreover, Calvin goes so far 
as to recognize that in this life, where sin still has a grip upon 
the Christian, full outward unity will never be attained. Such 
a unity will come only when Christ will ‘“‘gather us out of our 
present dispersion into the fellowship of his body, that so, 
through his one Word and Spirit, we might join together with 
one heart and one soul’’.?7 In this way Calvin reveals to us 
that while he holds strongly to the fundamental unity of all 
Christians, yet he does not call for uniformity, nor does he 


-expect this unity to be completely attained upon this earth. 


«4 “Remarks”, p. 230. 
1s Tracts, III, 415. 

%6 Inst., IV: ii:5. 

17 “Reply”, p. 61. 
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CALVIN’s APPLICATION OF His PRINCIPLE 


Calvin’s position is perhaps revealed most clearly in his 
actual dealings with the other Protestant churches of his day, 
and, indeed, even with the Church of Rome. On the one hand, 
he was always opposed to minimizing differences, particularly 
differences of doctrine. He was never guilty of drawing up 
agreements whose words could be given two different meanings 
at the same time. He believed that true unity came only by 
true agreement covering the greatest possible area. He re- 
jected the idea that ‘‘provided what is fundamental remains 
safe, the loss of other things is tolerable. .. when the Son of 
God has given us the doctrines of his gospel to be enjoyed 
entire, to rend it by compact, in order to preserve some part 
for ourselves, is most sacrilegious’’.*® On the other hand, 
Calvin was always prepared to do his utmost to bring about 
unity, and even when he was not successful, as long as there 
was an agreement on essentials he was prepared to recognize 
those differing from him as Christians. Contrary to much 
popular thinking today, Calvin was not intolerant of those 
from whom he differed, as long as he felt that they did not 
disagree from pure wantonness or hatred of the truth. He was 
no Genevan pope, but rather sought for spiritual unity, 
instead of attempting to enforce a mere outward ecclesiastical 
uniformity. Throughout the whole time of his work at Geneva 
he demonstrated this attitude by his dealings with the other 
Reformers. Indeed he never seems to have been willing to 
give up the hope of winning back to the truth even the Church 
of Rome, although many of his statements give the impression 
that he had no great expectation of such an event. 

An early example of Calvin’s ecumenicity is revealed in his 
relations with the church at Neuchatel. Trouble had arisen 
between Farel and some of the congregation. Calvin, there- 
fore, dispatched Viret to help bring peace. He did this, he 
explained in a letter, ‘inasmuch as we are members of the 
same body’’. He then continues by saying that “‘it is the duty 
of our office, for the communion of the saints means first of 


8 Calvin, ‘‘The True Method of Giving Peace... and Reforming the 
Church,” Tracts, III, 240. 
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all that neighboring churches have mutual care to confirm 
each other’’.*? Here is a good example of the church’s ultimate 
solidarity. 

In all probability, however, Calvin’s application of his 
views on the church’s unity comes out most clearly in con- 
nection with the Colloquies at Ratisbon in 1540. The meetings 
took place at the desire of Charles V who was striving to 
bring concord between Rome and the Protestants. Cardinal 
Contarini led the Roman, and Melanchthon the Lutheran, 
delegation. Owing to the influence of Bucer and others, 
Calvin also was constrained to be present. Although he had 
little hope that anything would be accomplished, he took 
part largely because he felt that the gesture, though hopeless, 
should be made. The real importance of the Colloquies lay 
in the fact that they brought Calvin and Melanchthon to- 
gether. Although it was soon clear that there was no pos- 
sibility of reaching an agreement with Contarini, Calvin and 
Melanchthon were drawn very near to each other as 
Christians. 

As Calvin explained to Farel after the Colloquies were 
over, there was no possibility of finding common ground with 
the Church of Rome for Protestants and Catholics differed on 
the questions of justification, of the church and its power, of 
confession and of invocation of the saints. In the discussions 
which took place, apparently Bucer and Melanchthon tended 
at times to compromise. They drew up a statement on the 
Lord’s Supper which could have both a Protestant and a 
Catholic interpretation. Calvin appreciated that they wished 
to take this action to aid Christ’s Kingdom. But, said he, 
“this policy does not please me’’.2° They were not clearing up 
the difficulty but rather increasing it. To Calvin there could 
be no compromise with the Mass, for it was plainly opposed 
to the teachings of the Scriptures. There could be no unity 
where such a basic division existed. He, therefore, threw his 
weight into the scale against any such attempt to hide the 
true state of affairs. 


Yet while certain that unity with Rome could not be 


19 Bonnet, op. cit., I, 39. 
20 Calvin, Opera (Amsterdam, 1667), IX, second p. 6. 
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achieved, Calvin’s relations with Melanchthon were most 
cordial. He spoke very frankly to the German leader con- 
cerning certain things in the Lutheran church, stating that 
many of the ceremonies retained by Luther were Judaistic. 
Melanchthon acknowledged the justice of Calvin’s stricture, 
but stated that they would be removed gradually. Despite 
Calvin’s plain talk, there was never any real break between 
the two men. They regarded each other as Christians and 
were ready at times. to agree to disagree. By no means in 
complete accord on every point, they do not seem to have 
felt that complete identity of views was either possible or 
absolutely necessary. 

The same attitude appeared in Calvin’s dealings with 
Luther. After the latter’s attacks upon Zwingli and his 
followers over the matter of the Lord’s Supper, one might 
have expected trouble also between Luther and Calvin. Yet 
the trouble never eame. Apparently as a result of Melanch- 
thon’s liking for Calvin, Luther was persuaded to adopt a 
moderate attitude towards the Genevan Reformer. At the 
same time Calvin did what he could to mitigate Luther’s 
attacks on the Zwinglians. In 1545 we find him writing 
Melanchthon urging him to persuade Luther to modify his 
anti-sacramentarian attacks. Simultaneously he was urging 
Bullinger to refrain from retaliation. He pointed out that 
nothing would be accomplished, except that they would give 
the Roman Catholics a chance to rejoice. In this way he 
succeeded in restraining the mutual recriminations which 
might have resulted from Luther’s violence. 

It was as a result of these attacks by Luther, however, that 
we are given another demonstration of how Calvin applied 
his views on the church’s unity. After reading Luther’s 
pamphlets on the Lord’s Supper, Calvin entered into cor- 
respondence with Bullinger, Zwingli’s successor at Zurich. 
The question of the “real presence’’ was discussed for some 
time by this long range method. Then in 1549 Calvin and 
Farel visited Bullinger to talk over the whole matter face to 
face. The consequence was that agreement was at length 
attained, and the conclusions reached by the conference were 
published as the “Consensus Tigurinus’’. Calvin stressed the 
importance of making the agreement known through publi- 
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cation, in order to show to the world the true unity of the 
Church. Yet although desiring to make this unity manifest, 
there does not seem to have been any idea that the two 
churches should become one in all ceremonies, nor that they 
should have a common government. Again it was a case of 
unity of spirit, rather than that of outward form. 

Calvin’s dealings with the English church furnish us with 
another example of how he applied his theories. While he did 
not approve entirely of the two Edwardian Prayer Books, he 
by no means condemned them as useless or sinful. He regarded 
them as representing stages along the road of reform. He also 
acknowledged that there was a basic unity between himself 
and the English reformers. For instance, he favoured a com- 
mon catechism for all Reformed churches including that of 
England, to demonstrate their unity. He also gave his support 
to Cranmer’s suggestion in 1551 that a general council of 
Protestants be held to make common statement of Protestant 
doctrine: ‘‘I wish it could be effected, that grave and learned 
men from the principal churches might meet together at a 
place appointed, and, after diligent consideration of each 
article of faith, hand down to posterity a definite form of 
doctrine according to their united opinion. But this also is to 
be reckoned among the greatest evils of our time, that the 
churches are so estranged from each other, that scarcely the 
common intercourse of society has place among them; much 
less that holy communion of the members of Christ, which 
all persons profess with their lips, though few sincerely honour 
it in their practice... As far as I am concerned, if I can 
be of any service, I shall not shrink from crossing ten seas, if 
need be, for that object. .. when the object sought after is an 
agreement of learned men, gravely considered and well framed 
according to the standard of scripture, by which churches 
that would otherwise be far separated from each other may 
be made to unite; I do not consider it right for me to shrink 
from any labours or difficulties. But I hope my want of ability 


_ will occasion me to be excused’’.”! 


After the death of Edward VI and the flight to the Continent 


*H. Robinson, ed., Original Letters relative to the English Reformation 
(Parker Society, 1846-7), II, no. CCCXXXVII. 
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of the English Protestants, Calvin’s interest in the English 
church continued. He attempted to mediate in the dispute 
over the use of the Prayer Book in the English congregation 
in Frankfurt, without, however, attaining much success. Yet 
even those who clung most tenaciously to the Book of Common 
Prayer did not forfeit his regard as Christians. True, they 
might not agree with him, but they were still brethren in 
Christ. This attitude was continued after the accession of 
Elizabeth and the organization of the episcopacy, along with 
the imposition of the Prayer Book on the whole English 
church. To the more radical element among the exiles who 
returned, he advised moderation, and at the request of Bishop 
Grindal sent over ministers to the French congregation in 
London. Thus despite wide divergencies on system of govern- 
ment and form of worship, Calvin continued to recognize the 
Church of England as one with him and the church in Geneva. 

One could pile up example upon example of the way in 
which Calvin followed his own teaching on the unity of the 
church. He was anxious that the church of Christ should 
indeed be one as Christ and His Father are One. That he 
taught the necessity of such unity is very apparent. He also 
worked for it. His dealings with Luther, with Bullinger, with 
Cranmer all prove his anxiety to see the church possessing 
true unity. In the best sense of the term he was an ecumenical 
Christian. 

Yet while emphasizing the desire of Calvin for unity we 
must also stress the fact that he seems to have cared relatively 
little for uniformity. He never seems to have been interested 
in a great super-church. He never talked in terms of one great 
interdenominational government, nor did he propose that 
everyone should have the same form of organization and 
worship, in order to maintain the idea of the church’s unity. 
He regarded these matters as of secondary importance, or 
perhaps we might say, he felt that with true spiritual unity 
in the church, these other matters would take care of them- 
selves. All necessary uniformity would be attained without 
any great effort. 

The emphasis laid by Calvin was upon unity of belief and 
obedience. He is never tired of reiterating that faith and 
loyalty to Jesus Christ, the divine Saviour, with all that 
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that implies, is the real bond of Christian oneness. If the 
professing members of the church are in agreement there, 
nothing else is needed, Who can say that if Anabaptism and 
Arminianism had not arisen, that there would not have been 
an altogether different aspect to the Protestant church today? 
Both these other groups tended to deny that salvation is by 
sovereign grace alone, and to stress instead the part of man. 
It was Arminianism which split the church in Holland, and 
which became the Laudian theology in England. It was the 
development of Anabaptism which gave birth to a large 
number of small sects of various kinds, many of which remain 
unto this day. 

If Calvin were able to speak to us at the present time he 
might admonish us not to blame the Reformers for the 
church’s present division. He would probably tell us that the 
Reformers laid a good foundation. They manifested the true 
unity of the church in their common faith and loyalty to 
Christ as Saviour and King. But he would also point out 
that it is really because men have forsaken this basic principle 
of unity, that the church is in a sense so divided. Therefore, 
if the church would be re-united, it must return to the true 
principle of unity: faith in Jesus Christ, and all that such faith 
implies. Conferences on church union — on church govern- 
ment and church worship — will all be ineffective unless there 
is first real unity of belief. Such a unity will result in unity 
of will and desire, enabling matters of external uniformity to 
to take care of themselves. This is Calvin’s message to Christ’s 
church today, as it seeks for the greater measure of unity 
which should be its abiding possession. 


McGill University, Montreal. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Alan Richardson: Christian Apologetics. New York and London: Harper 
& Brothers. 1947. 256. $3.00. 

Edward John Carnell: Am Introduction to Christian Apologetics. Grand 
Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1948. 379. $3.50. 


The two books under review represent two opposite points of view both 
as to the nature and the defence of Christianity. We may therefore think 
of them as engaged in debate and watch for results. 

Representing the modern point of view, Richardson naturally contends 
that “Christian apologetics must inevitably raise the question of the 
methodology of theological science in relation to that of the sciences in 
general”. Theology must submit its claims “to the test of scientific 
method” (p. 7). 

In masterly fashion the author acquits himself of his task. Revelation, 
he argues, is not a figment of the imagination of theologians but ‘‘a category 
based upon observable facts and recognizable experiences” (p. 21). And 
when the Christian intimates the nature of his approach to Reality by 
saying, Credo ut intelligam, he does what the adherent of the best philoso- 
phy also does. What is more, the “biblical faith-principle” appears to be 
the highest, the most unifying, hypothesis for the explanation of life that 
man can find. 

Richardson insists that his position be distinguished from that of classical 
rationalism. His view, he says, allows him to accept the “scandal of par- 
ticularity” and the mystery of election. Special revelation is “revelation in 
and through history’. Then too his position allows him to say with 
Augustine that all human knowledge needs the illumination of God. 

That Richardson’s view of Christianity is typical of our time scarcely 
needs to be established. One need only to think of such names as Niebuhr, 
Kroner, Tillich, Ferré, Mackay and Homrighausen to realize this fact. 
But that for all its stress upon the ‘‘uniqueness”’ of Christianity and for 


- allits “‘Augustinianism” this view implies the complete rejection of historic 


Christian theism seems not to be generally recognized. Not as though 
Richardson himself seeks in any wise to hide his hostility to the orthodox 
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Christian Faith. He informs us plainly that ‘‘there are no such things as 
‘absolute perspectives’ in existential matters’ (p. 107). The Christian 
perspective is the best perspective we know of now. 

Not so long ago orthodox apologetics was wont to defend its position by 
the ‘‘you also” method. Does Christianity depend upon faith? so does 
science and so does philosophy. To use this method now would lead to 
nothing but confusion. Philosophers and scientist now vie with one another 
in their acceptance of the “unique” and the mysterious. There is, more- 
over, not merely a “return to religion” but a “return to Calvinism’. For 
all that, the rejection of orthodox Christianity is as violent as ever. 

It is imperative, then, that the two faith-principles themselves be com- 
pared with one another. The old and the new conceptions of ‘‘uniqueness”’, 
as well as the old and the new forms of Augustinianism, must be set over 
against one another. 

But this very thing it is that the traditional method of orthodox apolo- 
getics, still so much in vogue, is unable to do. Traditional apologetics is 
committed to a methodology which is not Augustinian in either the historic 
or the modern sense of the term. It is thereby virtually bound to deny 
the significance of the contrast between the two types of Augustinianism. 
On the principles of Thomas Aquinas and Bishop Butler ‘“‘reason’”’ and 
“faith” mean virtually the same thing for the Christian and the non- 
Christian. How then could a Romanist, or a follower of Butler, meet a 
position such as that of Richardson? 

The only recourse of the traditional apologist is an appeal to balance. 
Sensing the fact that Richardson's conception of uniqueness is obtained at 
the expense of all rationality he might use the argument so commonly 
employed since Hegel’s day to the effect that uniqueness apart from system 
is without intelligible meaning. Following T. H. Green he might show how 
pure empiricism must lead to scepticism. On the other hand, sensing the 
fact that on Richardson’s conception of universal coherence all historic 
uniqueness disappears, he might use the argument so commonly employed 
since Kierkegaard’s day that coherence or system, without content derived 
from pure uniqueness, is also without intelligible meaning. 

It is apparent, however, that in both cases Richardson would agree. It 
is difficult to conceive of a nicer balance than that found in his book. But 


then it is a balance between pure rationalism and pure irrationalism. Post- 
Kantian phenomenalism, whether in theology or in philosophy and science, 
consists precisely in the delicacy with which it seeks to satisfy both Par- 
menides and Heraclitus. And failing to challenge the common assumption 
of both, traditional orthodox apologetes were never able to challenge either 
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rationalism or irrationalism effectively. The most they were able, at any 
time in the past, to accomplish was to hold out for a balance between them 
and call it ‘‘analogy of being”’. 

But if orthodoxy has always been largely at the mercy of its foes because 
of its failure, and even unwillingness, to work out its own apologetic 
methodology, that fact ought now to be more apparent than ever. There 
is nothing that the traditional method of Aquinas or Butler could present 
that would really tell against the position of Richardson. That position is 
a well high perfect balance between the a priori and a posteriori forms of 
reasoning as these have frequently been employed by orthodox Christian 
apologists. 


** * * 


As already suggested the only way in which Richardson’s position may 
be really challenged is by showing that a non-Christian a priori cannot 
save from scepticism and that a non-Christian a posteriori cannot produce 
true historical individuality, while the balanced combination of these two 
but hides from the unwary the defects of both. 


But then it is only on the presupposition of the truth of historic Calvi- 
nism that this can be accomplished. It is only if God by his counsel really 
controls whatsoever comes to pass that we have a true Augustinianism, a 
true a priori. For then the mind of man is required to think of its moulding 
of the facts of history into a “system” as at every point analogous to the 
prior and ultimate ordering of these facts by God. Then, too, we have the 
true idea of uniqueness, a uniqueness consisting in the precise place that 
anything in the universe occupies by virtue of the plan of God. Thus to 
presuppose the self-sufficiency of God, thus to maintain the actual control 
of all historic factuality by the plan of God is to exercise the historic 
Augustinian faith-principle in our times. 

But such Augustinianism is identical with Calvinism. And this will at 
once indicate the necessity of dropping once for all the appeal to categories 
accepted by believers and unbelievers alike. It is precisely on the nature 
of the most fundamental categories of interpretation that the true historic 
and the modern pseudo-Augustinianism are most profoundly at variance 
with one another. To appeal to “logic”, that is to the “law of contra- 
diction’, or to “‘experience’’ and “facts” as such, is worse than merely 
confusing. It is these categories themselves that are in dispute. To argue 
about a position as being “‘in accord with logic” and as being “‘in accord 
with fact’’ is to beat the air and thus to fail to present the challenge of 
the Christian position at all. Really to challenge men with the truth of 
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Christianity is to deal with logic and with facts, showing that the two have 
their relevance on Christian presuppositions alone. 

Turning now to Carnell’s book, the question is whether, in seeking to 
vindicate orthodox Christianity, Carnell has continued to follow traditional 
methodology with all its fatal weaknesses or has developed a more con- 
sistently Christian, and therefore a more effective, approach. The answer 
to this question is not easy to find. Sometimes he comes out boldly with 
the Christian challenge, contending that unless one presupposes the infal- 
lible Scripture, with the system of doctrine it contains, there is no ration- 
ality in any human experience. Then again, he relies on a vague sort of 
Platonic or even Cartesian a priorism to bring unity into human experience. 

In evidence of the former such points as the following may be mentioned. 

Without any hesitation he takes the highest possible position with respect 
to the question of authority: ‘‘Christianity assumes the existence of the God 
Who has revealed Himself in Scripture to solve both metaphysical and 
epistemological problems” (p. 96). Or again: “The Christian, having 
chosen as his logical starting point the existence of the God Who has 
revealed Himself in Scripture, is admonished, as an implication of this 
starting point, to hue (sic) to the implications of this decision in every 
phase of life” (p. 212). 

It is the sovereign God who speaks in Scripture. “Being contingent 
upon God’s will, it is this will, and not an antecedent system of logic, 
which gives meaning to the movement of the time-space world”’ (p. 40). 
It is therefore by an act of this sovereign God that men learn to accept 
Him and His revelation for what they are: ‘‘The power by which the heart 
is enabled to see that the word of God is true is the Holy Spirit. The 
word of God is thus self-authenticating. It bears its own testimony to 
truth; it seals its own validity” (p. 66). “The surest proof one can have 
that his faith in God’s word is valid is the internal witness of the Spirit 
of God in his heart’’ (p. 68). 

In all this we have historic Augustinianism. To havea “‘whole-soul trust 
in God’s word as true”’ (p. 66) and to mean by this that one believes in 
the Bible as infallibly revealing an existential system is something abhor- 
rent to the “‘Augustinianism” of Richardson. Believing in the total de- 
pravity of the mind of fallen man (p. 279) Carnell speaks of the ‘complete 
penetration into our inward lives that sin enjoys” (p. 199). Speaking of 
men in general he says: ‘‘But, being in defection by their sins, what they 
see is vitiated. Thus, they are not able to see and appreciate that one of 
the peculiar characteristics of this God is that He is the Creator of the 
world and the Savior of men”’ (p. 171). 
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How then, Carnell virtually asks, can there be a common basis of argu- 
ment between believers and unbelievers? The ‘Christian operates under 
one major premise — the existence of the God Who has revealed Himself 
in Scripture’ (p. 175). ‘‘The Christian denies the competency of man’s 
mind to know reality without revelation, while the non-Christian confesses 
it’’ (p. 201). How shall the Christian, then, reason with one whose major 
premise is the self-sufficiency of the human mind? The Christian must be 
alert to the danger that the ‘“‘enemy” likes to “fix” the game. “If the 
Christian is disqualified from the arena by rules which his opponent makes, 
it is evident that the game has been ‘fixed’” (pp. 94f.). An orthodox 
Christian ought therefore not to argue with his opponent on “common 
ground”. For on this ‘common ground” the enemy has “‘fixed”’ the rules 
of the game. “If we try to come to the Bible with a principle of selectivity 
found outside of the Bible, we render the Bible needless, since we can 
accept of it only what coincides with the truth which we had before we 
ever came to Scripture in the first place” (p. 198). 

What then should the Christian do? He should argue that unless one 
presupposes the truth of the existential system revealed in Scripture one 
drops into scepticism (p. 97). The Bible’s message “stands pitted in judg- 
ment against”’ the scientific method of its critics (p. 194). ‘‘Technically 
speaking, whenever a man talks and expects something to be meant by it, 
he is resorting to a prerogative which belongs to the Christian alone. On 
an empirical flux system, one can only, like Cratylus, wave his hand to 
express his philosophy, for from flux and change only flux and change can 
come” (p. 212). It is thus that Carnell sets off the true Augustinian faith- 
principle from the false. With full confidence the true principle challenges 
the false. The challenge is made on the point of the principle of individua- 
tion. The false faith-principle of Richardson posits chance as the source 
of space-time factuality. Carnell’s faith-principle posits God’s promise as 
the reason for the regularity of the seasons (p. 53). The challenge is also 
made at the most crucial point — the place of the mind of man in one’s life 
and world view. The false faith-principle of Richardson in effect denies 
the created and fallen character of the human mind. The faith-principle 
of Carnell says that “the creature-Creator relationship is inviolable” 
(p. 185). The former seeks its coherence by means of abstract principles 
of logic above gods and men; the latter seeks for coherence by reformulating 
the facts of God’s revelation according to the principles of Scripture. 


see 
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But, the careful reader of Carnell’s book will ask, are you really pre- 
senting Carnell’s main approach in thus stressing the difference between 
the true and the false Augustinianism? That there is a legitimate doubt 
on this matter may be briefly indicated as follows. 


We have seen how Scripture is said to be self-authenticating and its 
reception by the sinner as absolutely true as due to the internal witness 
of the Spirit. But this high position is not maintained. It is not made to 
count as basic in the argument. It is even openly rejected and flouted. 
Self-authenticating Scripture is asked to give “rational evidences of its 
authority”’ (p. 71). Reason, not as interpreted by Scripture but as taken 
by those not believing in Scripture, is authorized ‘‘to canvass the evidence 
of a given authority” (p. 72). ‘‘When one comes averring to be from God, 
it surely is a man’s duty to demand a proof that this is so” (p. 268 f.). 
“Bring on your revelations! Let them make peace with the law of contra- 
diction and the facts of history, and they will deserve a rational man’s 
assent” (p. 178). And the Christian apologist is presented as being glad to 
take the test as set by an autonomous reason, “A careful examination of 
the Bible reveals that it passes these stringent examinations summa cum 
laude” (p. 178). ‘‘The Conservative” now forgets to make the creature- 
Creator relationship primary. He forgets his doctrine of total depravity. 
For fear that he shall be classed with the mystics and sceptics, he hastens 
to explain that, after all, his final appeal is not ‘‘to zpse dixit authority, 
but to coherent truth” (p. 72). After all, “‘the Reformation stemmed from 
a sanctified application of systematic consistency to the teachings of the 
Roman Catholic church”’ (p. 73). “Any theology which rejects Aristotle’s 
fourth book of the Metaphysics is big with the elements of its own de- 
struction”’ (pp. 77 f.). Though our logical starting point is the Trinity we 
realize that “‘all logical ultimates must be tested” and that “the only way 
to do this is to work out a still more primitive starting procedure”’ (p. 124). 
And here we gladly turn with you to Plato. Carnell’s “Conservative” is 
glad to substitute a Platonic a priori for the tabula rasa empiricism of the 
Thomist. In his doctrine of the image of God, the ‘‘Conservative” has the 
justification for the identification of his own a priori with that of Plato. 
“But that Plato hit upon the right synoptic starting point can be explained 
by the Christian through the hypothesis that, being made in the image of 
God, he was given illumination to see more of the problem of epistemology 
than were others” (p. 186). With Plato, with Descartes, and with Kant, 
the ‘‘Conservative”, as a follower of Augustine, would appeal to an innate 
knowledge of self that the rational man possesses and to a criterion that 
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this rational man has within himself by which he may judge of the validity 
of any revelational claim (pp. 158 ff.; also p. 125). 

Against all this the ‘‘Augustinianism” of Richardson has no complaint 
to make. When Carnell fails to distinguish clearly between the August- 
inianism that has come to expression in Calvin and the Augustinianism 
that comes to expression in Descartes, he is playing into the hand of his 
foe. Calvin did, and Descartes did not, make the Creator-creature relation 
fundamental in his thought. Calvin did, and Descartes did not, make the 
fact of the fall of man determinative in his estimate of man himself. When 
Carnell’s ‘‘Conservative’’ follows Calvin, he boldly contends that Scripture 
is the Christian’s highest category. When this same “Conservative” follows 
Descartes, he virtually allows would-be autonomous reason to pass sentence 
both upon the credibility and the content of Scripture. The ‘‘Conservative”’ 
will need to choose between these two. But then it is endemic to the nature 
of the “Conservative”, that is to an ‘Evangelical” who refuses frankly to ° 
confess Calvinism, to halt between two opinions. It is only on the basis of 
the Reformed Faith that a clear distinction can be made between Calvin 
and Descartes, between a true and a false Augustinianism. Arminian 
Evangelicalism, in practice, always tones down the Creator-creature dis- 
tinction. Its doctrine of “free will’ requires it to do so. The same holds 
true of the doctrine of sin. Accordingly it is quite impossible for Carnell’s 
“Conservative” really to challenge the ‘‘Augustinianism” of Richardson on 
the matter of the criterion of judgment. 

And here lies the fundamental weakness of Carnell’s book. It is formally 
correct in its argument against all forms of mysticism and empiricism. 
Carnell is rightly anxious not to tie up Christianity with a theory of 
knowledge that cannot distinguish between truth and “‘snarks, boojums, 
splinth, and gobble-de-gook” (p. 81).. But why is Carnell not equally 
anxious to avoid tieing up Christianity with a theory of knowledge that 
would, forthwith, make impossible the idea of Biblical revelation itself? 
Christianity is squarely opposed to irrationalism; but it is equally opposed 
to rationalism. An a priori such as that of Plato, of Descartes, of Kant, 
or of Blanshard makes man himself the final reference point of all inter- 
pretation. Such an a priori requires that the contents of any “‘revelation”’ 
shall be poured into hard and fast moulds supposedly found within the 
human mind. Modern theology has obeyed the requirements of this a 
priori and has therefore cast overboard the doctrines of God’s tran- 
scendence, of man’s creation and fall, and every other doctrine of orthodox 
Christianity. It was only logical in doing so. Those theologians who have 
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most consistently followed out the demands of the a priori of the men to 
whom Carnell makes his appeal have been the first to put Christianity on 
a par with “‘snarks, boojums, splinth, and gobble-de-gook”’. 

It is not any a priori, but the specifically Christian a priori, that saves 
from scepticism. Traditional apologetics failed to point out this fact. In 
consequence, it found itself writhing in the clutches of its foes. In many 
other respects Carnell has left Thomas and Butler far behind. He rises to 
great heights when he boldly claims that only the Christian has the logical 
right to speak of anything at all. But then at the crucial point his ‘‘Con- 
servative” crouches before the throne of the natural man offering to trim 
the contents of the Bible itself to any form and size required. 

Apparently the ‘“‘Conservative” leans heavily on the recent generosity of 
the natural man. Has not this natural man made a recent edict that 
henceforth he will not require the positive but only the negative application 
of the law of contradiction to the contents of any revelation? The ‘‘Con- 
servative’’ apparently thinks that this edict gives standing to the unique- 
ness of the facts of Christianity. But he overlooks the fact that the 
uniqueness thus allowed is the uniqueness of irrationalism. From the high 
position where he claims: “In history, then, there is no surd, inexplicable, 
or antinomy. History is as rational at every point as the rational God Who 
decrees its movement”’ (p. 296), Carnell’s ‘“‘Conservative’”’ descends to the 
admission that “all reality is obscure” (p. 209). From the high position 
where he claims that the promises of God with respect to the course of 
history cannot fail, this same ‘‘Conservative’”’ descends to the plainest ir- 
rationalism when he says: “If the scientist cannot rise above rational 
probability in his empirical investigation, why should the Christian claim 
more?” (p. 114). The modern scientist is a cross between a rationalist and 
an irrationalist. As a rationalist his a priori principles require him to say 
with Spinoza that the order and connection of ideas is the same as the 
order and connection of things. Virtually making no distinction between the 
mind of God and the mind of man as God’s creature, he must therefore 
seek to individuate by complete description. He may say that man reasons 
discursively and God knows intuitively but he cannot make this distinction 
mean anything in practice. On rationalist principles man either knows all 
things or he knows nothing. 

The rationalist should be able to predict the whole course of history, 
except for the fact that on his basis the idea of prediction is meaningless. 
For him all historical factuality is identical with timeless logic. 

To escape this nemesis the scientist also becomes irrationalist. He would 
save individual historical existence, but to do so he must posit an existence 
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that is prior to, and independent of, all rationality. He therefore contends 
that space-time factuality is in the nature of the case obscure. He commits 
himself to a view of individuality diametrically opposed to that of 
Scripture. 

Being both rationalist and irrationalist is to embrace the utterly self- 
contradictory and meaningless notion of rational probability. For facts to 
be rational means, on this basis, to be exhaustively, demonstratively: 
analytically or intuitively known. The facts must lose their existence to 
be known. Thus there is no probability; there is omniscience. On the 
other hand, if the facts retain their existence, they are utterly unknown. 
There is then no rationality; there is ignorance. 

Why then should the “Conservative” appeal to this principle? If he 
“ardently defends a system of authority” (p. 71) he does so only because, 
in effect, he admits to his judge, the natural man, that the Christian 
hypothesis is, like any other hypothesis, a fish-line of rationality thrown 
out into a shoreless and bottomless ocean of Chance. Thus we are back 
to the “‘snarks”’. 

In conclusion we repeat that Carnell’s effort to reach a higher position 
in orthodox apologetics than that furnished by Aquinas and Butler is 
laudable indeed. But it is only when his ‘‘Conservative”’ learns to make 
his Calvinism count more consistently than he has in this book, that he 
can effectively meet the needs of our day. The modernist apologete is now 
pretty consistently pagan; the orthodox apologete must be consistently 
Christian. It is consistent Christianity, it is Calvinism, that alone can 
meet the scepticism of unbelief. Carnell’s ‘‘Conservative’’ seems to believe 
this. Why does he not tell the world so? 


CorNELIUS VAN TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


John Stewart Lawton: Conflict in Christology. A Study of British and 
American Christology, from 1889-1914. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge; New York: The Macmillan Company. 1947. 331. 
$3.75. 


. The subtitle of this volume indicates the field to which it confines itself. 
Within that field, apart from the fact that it exhibits relatively little in- 
terest in American thought, it provides not only a full but a searching 
study, from a specifically Christological angle, of English theology from 
the publication of Lux Mundi to the outbreak of the first world war. Its 
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author confines his study to these bounds on the ground that this “liberal’”’ 
era constitutes a unique epoch in the history of English theology. 

Our author states in his Introduction that his purpose is ‘historical and 
descriptive”. ‘‘No judgment is offered in these pages upon the relative 
adequacy of liberal theology or its fidelity to the facts of the eternal 
Gospel... The new theories and systems are, as far as possible, merely 
contrasted with traditional orthodoxy in order to exhibit their own char- 
acteristics’ (p. viii). His study, however, is more critical than such a 
statement is fitted to lead us to expect inasmuch as in most, if not all, 
instances description is accompanied or followed by criticism. Large sig- 
nificance must be attached to the qualifying clause ‘‘as far as possible” in 
interpreting the statement just cited. 

While our author nowhere clearly states his own Christological position 
it seems clear that the ‘traditional orthodoxy”’ with which he professes 
to contrast the Christological theories that made their appearance during 
the period with which he deals is that of the historic creeds, more parti- 
cularly that of the Formula of Chalcedon. It appears, however, that he 
accepts this view of the Person of Christ on the basis of the teachings of 
the Church rather than of the teachings of Scripture. Witness the follow- 
ing revealing passage: 

The work of Christ was for all men in all ages... If he was God the 
Son, who entered this world for the salvation of all men, it is inconceiv- 
able that he should have ascended without leaving a perpetual guarantee 
of truth, and this he did in that living organism through which God now 
operates in the world, the Church — the body of Christ, the temple of 
the Holy Spirit. The tradition of that Church — not so much in the 
sense of hidden reminiscences or extra-Scriptural doctrines, but rather, 
the traditional consensus of belief within that body — is absolutely 
indispensable to the right apprehension of Christian truth. Liberal 
theology made the attempt to interpret the New Testament as it pleased, 
in the light of its own pre-conceived principles: some of the results of 
that attempt may be seen in this volume, others, even more grotesque, 
may be seen in a book such as Schweitzer’s von Reimarus zu Wrede. For 
the New Testament, decisive though it ultimately is, is but the testi- 
mony of one generation of Christian thought to the facts of redemption 
and revelation. But the Church, in Christ and the Holy Spirit, has lived 
many generations; and if the doctrine of the Incarnation and of the 
Church which flows from it be taken seriously, it is impossible to ignore 
the cumulative authority for Christian truth which those generations 
of faith and study possess and demand from the present age in the way of 
submission and active co-operation (pp. 249 f.). 

We are not concerned to deny that much truth is expressed in this pas- 
sage. Large significance attaches to the teachings of the Church in this as 
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in other connections. It is more or less impossible to believe that the 
Church as a whole has been radically mistaken in its conception of the 
Person of Christ and at the same time believe that Christianity is a God- 
given religion and Christ himself the Son of God in a unique sense. How 
can it be supposed, on that assumption, that His promise of the Holy 
Spirit as one who would guide His disciples into all truth has been poorly 
kept? However, we regard the teachings of the Church as a secondary 
rather than as the primary authority in Christological study. Important 
as are the teachings of the creeds of the Church our original and only 
authoritative source of knowledge in this connection is the Bible. If we 
accept the Chalcedonian Christology it should be not so much because it 
has the support of the tradition of the Church as because it is a synthesis 
of the teachings of Holy Scripture. The New Testament, rightly con- 
ceived, is much more than “the testimony of one generation of Christian 
thought to the facts of redemption and revelation”. In view of the more 
or less secondary place that our author ascribes to Scripture as the basis 
for his own Christological position, it is not surprising to find that he views 
the “results” of higher criticism, apart from the conclusions of the radical 
German critics, with relatively little concern. To question the validity 
of the ground upon which our author holds the Chalcedonian Christology, 
however, is not to deny that such seems to be his position and that such 
criticism as he offers of the “‘liberal’” attempts to explain the Person of 
Christ during this period is largely made from this point of view. 

The conflict in Christology in English-speaking circles which began 
around 1889 was rooted, we are told, in the rise and spread of scientific 
methods of historical investigation (the substitution of the a posteriori 
method for the a priori), the theory of natural evolution, denial of the 
miraculous, stress on divine immanence, and emphasis on the psychologi- 
cal and ethical rather than the metaphysical. In view of these roots, it 
may seem strange that it did not early issue in English circles in a purely 
humanistic conception of Christ such as resulted, for instance, in the 
“‘New Theology” of R. J. Campbell and others. That the immediate out- 
come was less drastic was due, we are told, to the ingrained conservatism 
of the English people as a whole and particularly to the extent to which 
the members of the Anglican communion were committed to the consensus 

of traditional ecclesiastical opinion as it had found expression in the ecu- 
' menical creeds and councils of the Church. As a result, the kenoticism 
that was the immediate outcome was ‘‘a movement within orthodoxy”, 
as its early advocates, at least, were neither out-and-out sceptics nor 
humanists (the authors of Lux Mundi can hardly be regarded as such) but 
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rather those who, while more or less fully accepting the root principles 
from which the conflict in Christology rose, wanted to cling as closely as 
possible to traditional orthodoxy (p. 122). Our author distinguishes 
sharply between the roots of the conflict and its occasion. The occasion 
was the ‘‘assured”’ results of Old Testament criticism. He does not deny 
that support for the kenotic theory was found in the New Testament, 
particularly in Phil. 2:5 ff. and Mark 13:32 but, inasmuch as the Church 
fathers had been just as familiar with these and other passages from the 
Gospels that were cited in favor of kenoticism as any of the liberal scholars, 
he maintains that it was the alleged limitations of knowledge on Christ’s 
part — limitations that involved not merely ignorance but gross error — 
that led to the widespread rejection of traditional orthodoxy by those who 
accepted the conclusions of the destructive critics. 

In reporting and explaining the rejecting of the Chalcedonian Christ- 
ology during this period, our author rightly ascribes large importance to 
the view of personality that became current, largely through the influence 
of the idealist philosophers — a conception of personality that virtually 
identified it with self-consciousness and that makes the ascription of a 
duplex-consciousness to Christ a repetition of the Nestorian heresy in an 
extreme form. ‘The orthodox Christology is at bottom based upon a 
distinction between the ideas of person and nature. Hence the possibility 
of the formula, ‘‘two natures in one Person’. In the idealist scheme, the 
idea of nature practically vanishes: the only term left is conscious per- 
sonality’”’ (p. 260). The last three chapters of the book are devoted to a 
study of methods used in applying this conception of personality in the 
field of Christology. Three methods are considered: (1) that in which 
the incarnate Logos is identified with the human ego (Weston and DuBose); 
(2) that in which the seat of the indwelling Logos is placed in the sub- 
conscious (Sanday); and (3) that'in which the union between the his- 
torical Jesus and the Logos is one of spiritual purpose, a communion of 
will and love (Temple). Lawton points out that while these theories look 
more or less like kenotic theories yet they are essentially different inas- 
much as they involve no exinanition or depotentiation of the Logos in 
personality, nature or attributes. 

We are not able to follow our author in the stress he places on the notion 
that “‘practically for the first time’’ the ‘‘two predominant interests of 
Christology, the unity and the true humanity of Christ’’ came into colli- 
sion during this period (p. 112). It seems to us that that is measurably 
true only for those who adopted a one nature view of Christ. Surely the 
Formula of Chalcedon with its doctrine of one person and two natures 
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denied neither the true humanity nor the unity of Christ’s person. What 
it affirmed was both His true and complete humanity and His true and 
complete deity plus the unity of His personality. It is one-sided it seems 
to us, to hold that the school of Antioch was so exclusively concerned to 
uphold the humanity of Christ and the school of Alexandria so exclusively 
concerned to maintain the unity of His personality that each in asserting 
one doctrine virtually denied the other. No doubt this is intelligible on 
the part of those who adopt a conception of personality that makes im- 
possible the conception of one person with two natures, but such was 
hardly the case either with the Chalcedonians or those who preceded 
them. ‘The schools of Antioch and Alexandria may have stressed one 
principle at the expense of the other but each sought to maintain both. 
The fathers at Chalcedon did not invent a new doctrine in proclaiming the 
“‘Two Natures’’. The controversies that preceded Chalcedon concerned 
only the quality or integrity of the two natures united in one person. 

It is not surprising that the limitations of knowledge ascribed to Christ 
by those who accept the findings of certain “higher critics’’ should have 
been the occasion of Christological controversy since these findings ascribed 
not only ignorance but error to Christ and thus questioned both His 
sinlessness and His authority as a teacher. It should always be remem- 
bered, however, that it is fully in harmony with the Chalcedonian view 
of Christ’s person to suppose that His human nature was ignorant of 
many things. If, as orthodoxy asserts, He was one person with two natures 
then while His divine nature was omniscient His human knowledge was 
limited. The real difficulty created by Christ’s confession of His ignorance 
of the day and hour of His second coming, as Warfield pointed out as long 
ago as 1899, lies not in His confession of ignorance — that is involved in 
the doctrine of Two Natures — but in the nature of the fact of which He 
confessed ignorance. ‘‘Why should ...the human mind of Christ’”’ have 
been “ignorant of just this fact? There are ‘deep things of God’ which, 
we might understand, might well remain inscrutable to every creaturely 
mind — even though brought into personal union with the Divine Logos. 
But here ignorance is affirmed of what seems a fact simple enough in it- 
self, such as any human mind might readily grasp if it were presented to 
it”. Without denying the difficulty of the case, Warfield called attention 
to certain considerations which go some distance toward lessening it. He 
directed attention, first of all, to the fact that inasmuch as a creaturely 
mind is limited quantitatively, as well as qualitatively, a multitude of 
facts are as truly beyond its power as an unfathomable mystery; and 
hence that it may well be that the human mind of Jesus was incapable of 
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receiving all the facts that the Divine mind — in union with which it 
existed in the Person of Christ — might otherwise have communicated 
to it. Having done that, Warfield called attention to certain considera- 
tions that explain in some degree why Jesus was ignorant of this particular 
fact. It may be, he affirmed, that there was such a multitude of other facts 
of more immediate importance for His human mind to grasp, in order 
that He might fulfill His mission, that His powers of attention and percep- 
tion were exhausted before this particular fact could be attended to by 
Him. Or it may be that this fact was so implicated with so great a multi- 
tude of other facts, without which it could not be intelligently grasped, as 
to be beyond the grasp of a creaturely mind. Or it may be that there was 
some inherent mystery in the times and seasons of the Second Advent, 
unsuspected by us (cf. Acts 1,7) that rendered them incapable of knowl- 
edge beforehand by a creaturely mind. Or ignorance of the day and hour 
of His Second Coming may have been part of the conditions under which 
His mediatorial work must needs be performed, so that this knowledge 
was deliberately withheld by the Logos from the human mind of Jesus 
and voluntarily accepted by said human mind; and thus that this ignor- 
ance, though real, may have been in a true sense economical. Warfield 
did not claim that these considerations remove all the difficulties in the 
case, but it does seem to us that he was: justified in claiming that they 
show that these difficulties are not insuperable, and that, at any rate, they 
do not necessitate a kenotic theory of Christ’s person — a theory which 
not only offers a doubtful solution of these difficulties but creates others 
far more insoluble (Presbyterian and Reformed Review, X (1899), pp. 722 f.). 

This volume is the product of wide and intelligent reading. What we 
have written is little more than suggestive of its contents. Its treatment 
of kenoticism is much fuller than what has been said might indicate. It 
points to its origin in German theology, examines the texts on which it is 
based, and deals with its main English representatives with considerable 
detail. It deals with the apologetic attempts to retain belief in the moral 
and religious infallibility of Jesus, while rejecting traditional orthodoxy, 
as found in the efforts to pass from the human ‘“‘religious consciousness”’ 
of Jesus to an affirmation of his divine sonship, to divorce the ‘‘Christ- 
ideal” from the “Jesus of history’? and to base Christology on value- 
judgments. Moreover it does not fail to call attention to the shattering 
impact of the “‘eschatologists’’ on these various attempts. Our author’s 
final judgment of the “liberal’’ attempts to find a substitute for the Chal- 
cedonian Christology is severe. He compares the attempts of English 
liberal theology to ‘‘save itself from drowning in the waters of humanism 
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and agnosticism” to a “lost climber, slipping slowly yet inevitably down 
a precipitous cliff into the abyss below — clutching now at a boulder, and 
now at a clump of shrub, only to find that they cannot bear his weight” 
(p. 248). 

It could be wished that Lawton were more outspoken in his acceptance 
and defense of the Chalcedonian Christology; also that he accepted it 
more as a synthesis of the data of Scripture and less as a consensus of the 
teaching of the Church. His book is not easy reading, its style being often 
complex and difficult, but whatever its defects, in this or other respects, 
it is safe to say that there is no other compendium so adequate for the 
period covered. It is to be hoped that he contemplates a second volume 
in which he will bring his Christological studies up-to-date. If this is not 
the case it is somewhat surprising that he concludes his book without 
saying anything about Christological differences since 1914. 


SAMUEL G. CRAIG 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


ed. E. C. Fendt: What Lutherans are Thinking. Columbus, Ohio: The 
Wartburg Press. 1947. 592. $3.50. 


This book is a symposium of Lutheran theological thought published 
under the auspices of The Conference of Lutheran Professors of Theology. 
The twenty-eight chapters are written by twenty-eight men, all of them 
professors of theology. All the main Lutheran synods of America are 
represented among the authors. Each chapter is documented with bib- 
liographical references. In addition, extensive footnotes are given on 
almost every page, citing biblical and other references. 

This volume is a direct result of a conference of Lutheran theological 
professors of the United States and Canada held in June, 1943. That 
conference resolved to publish a volume on Lutheran faith and life which 
could serve as an introduction to the various fields of theological study. 
The aim was to present in language simple enough for the average layman 
to grasp a testimony to the Lutheran faith in a world of chaos and unrest. 
And at the same time the hope was fostered that the various authors by 
stressing those points which are most fundamental in the theology and life 
of the Lutheran Church would produce a book which would prove a notable 
contribution to Lutheran unity. To the mind of the present reviewer the 
goal set has been attained in a goodly measure. The authors have suc- 
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ceeded remarkably well in setting forth, in a lucid and interesting style, 
the main tenets and trends of the Lutheran faith. Especially in the case 
of some of the authors one cannot help but feel that they are true spiritual 
sons of the father of Lutheranism, who so ardently proclaimed the divine 
authority of the Bible and the great Protestant doctrine of justification 
by faith alone. At a time when doctrinal indifference is so widespread, it 
is heartening indeed to read the writings of men who believe the great 
truths of Christianity with all their heart. 

The authors were asked to write in the spirit of ecumenical Lutheranism 
and they did succeed to a goodly extent in presenting Lutheranism as a 
united front. Yet this volume presents plain evidence that Lutheran 
theologians are not entirely at one on all questions of theology. As might 
be expected when theologians of various denominations give an honest 
expression of their convictions between the covers of one book, that book 
will not be free of inconsistencies. We find some very fine declarations 
concerning the Bible as the inerrant word of God and the only infallible 
authority in all matters of faith and life in the first two chapters. Speaking 
of the more than twelve hundred references to Scripture recorded in the 
Index to the St. Louis edition of Luther’s writings, Dr. W. H. T. Dau says: 
‘‘Every one of these references breathes profound reverence for the Scrip- 
tures as the Word of God; and they are uttered not only with reference 
to the Scriptures as a whole (Bibliology) but to every doctrine and even 
to minute details of Scriptural teaching’’ (pp. 10 f.). And Dr. J. A. Dell 
assures us that Lutherans prefer to say, ‘‘The Bible is God’s Word”’, not, 
“The Bible contains God’s Word’”’ (p. 38). Again, the latter author holds 
that we have lost the authoritative ground of our religion the moment we 
yield to the theories of various schools of criticism (p. 39). On the other 
hand, however, we meet in the chapter on ‘‘The Sacred Text” an attitude 
which is hardly consonant with the idea that the Bible is in all its parts the 
Word of God. In that chapter, Dr. E. E. Flack quotes without criticism 
a statement of Luther regarding the book of Esther: ‘‘I am so hostile to 
the book and to Esther that I wish they did not exist at all; for they Judaize 
too much and have much heathen perverseness”. And Dr. Flack intimates 
that if a man will only hold firmly to the truth of justification by faith in 
Christ, which is the very center of the Bible’s message, he need not fear 


that a study of the hypotheses of Higher Criticism will cause him to lose 
the Word of God (p. 61). Significant in this connection is also a statement 
in which we are told that wide dissemination of the views of Higher Criti- 
cism seriously affected Reformed Churches but in general failed to disturb 
Lutherans, primarily by reason of their balancing principle of justification 
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by faith in Christ, the center of Scripture (p. 63). Again in the chapter on 
“Revelation Today” we find views which harmonize with Barth’s concep- 
tion of the Word of God, a conception inconsistent with the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration presented in the second chapter. 

There are inconsistencies in this volume due to the fact that the various 
representatives of Lutheranism who have written its chapters do not have 
the same views touching various matters. There are also inconsistencies 
in this volume which are due, according to the mind of the present re- 
viewer, to the fact that they are inherent in the Lutheran system of doc- 
trine. Sometimes the view is presented that the grace of God given to 
believers guarantees them eternal salvation. God, so we are told, chose 
them to be His children and to inherit everlasting life. God resolved to 
make them believers and to lead them to glory. So believers may comfort 
themselves with the thought that God will not forsake them but will keep 
them in the faith. So Christians may in humble rapture make the words 
of Romans 8:38, 39 their own (pp. 187-190). But in other places we are 
told that there is always the dread possibility that a Christian may lose 
the new life if he, by neglect or willful disobedience, nullifies the covenant 
relationship established at the time of his baptism (pp. 234-236). It is 
indeed remarkable how often the view is reiterated that all Christians do 
not remain in baptismal grace, that many of them revert to a state of 
spiritual death so that they must once again have the new spiritual life 
kindled in them. In the chapter on “‘The Life Everlasting” we are told, in 
so many words, that Christ, having called believers into fellowship with 
Himself, keeps them in that fellowship and that Christ gives them that 
which He alone can give, life everlasting. However, in the very next sen- 
tence the author nullifies this teaching by declaring that believers can lose 
the eternal life given them through their own rejection of it (p. 314). 

This volume does not make it overly clear whether the Law of God is 
meant to play a r6le in the life of sanctification. Sometimes this question 
is answered with a decided affirmative. Time and again various authors 
take pains to show that the Lutheran view of Christian liberty is not to be 
characterized as antinomian. On page twenty-one we are assured that the 
commandments of God are no longer grievous to the believer, because, 
following the leadership of Jesus, he loves God who has given them for his 
guidance in well-doing. A similar view is presented in the chapter on 
“Lutheran Piety” (p. 436). But in the chapter on “The Lutheran View 
of Christian Ethics’’ we meet with a different emphasis. The author of 
this chapter maintains that the redeemed person’s action is no longer an 
obeying of rules or laws — even of laws or rules given by Christ. By virtue 
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of the fact that he shares the life of the communion, the Christian’s life is 
motivated from within. The quality of his conduct is not conformed to 
an external demand; it obeys an inward quality which is his because he is at 
home in the spiritual fellowship which is the body of Christ (pp. 447-450). 
Of course, the authors of What Lutherans Are Thinking, being Lutherans 
themselves, defend and advocate the tenets of Lutheranism with a goodly 
amount of zeal and enthusiasm. This is as it should be. Meanwhile, it 
does strike the present reviewer as a little strange that the authors of this 
volume should time and again single out Calvinism as a proper object of 
attack by men who profess the Bible to be the only infallible authority in 
all matters of faith and life. The average layman, who is not too well 
acquainted with the differences between Lutheranism and Calvinism, may 
well gain the impression from reading this book that Calvin and his spir- 
itual sons did not submit themselves to the supreme authority of Holy 
Scripture as unreservedly as the Lutherans have done. In the interest of 
honesty and fairness, it would have been well for the authors of this volume 
to make clear that Luther and Calvin parted company just because they 
did not agree fully in their interpretations of what both believed to be the 
infallible Word of God. And it also would not have been out of place for 
them to state that the Calvinists are as fervent as the Lutherans are in 
maintaining the great gospel truth of justification by faith alone. 
Meanwhile Calvinists need be little disturbed by the attacks launched 
in their direction by the authors of this volume. When Lutherans confess 
that God has elected some men unto salvation but refuse to acknowledge 
that God has predestined others to perdition (pp. 88 f.), the answer is a 
simple one. Not only does the election of some unto salvation clearly 
imply that God decreed to leave others to their own wickedness and obdu- 
racy; that same Scripture, which reveals God’s electing love as the ultimate 
basis of the salvation of believers, speaks, in one and the same breath, of 
God as having mercy on whom He will and of God as hardening whom He 
will. Again, the Lutherans, in combatting the doctrine of irresistible grace, 
involve themselves in grave difficulties (pp. 227-229). Their own doctrine, 
that the natural man is so enslaved by sin that he cannot by his own 
strength believe in Jesus Christ or come to Him, calls for an almighty power 
to effect his salvation. And only in case God unites men to the Christ and 
causes them to abide in Christ by irresistible grace, can full justice be done 
to those passages of Scripture which declare that Jesus gives believers an 
eternal life which precludes the possibility of their falling short of heaven. 
However, even though this volume on Lutheran faith and life does not 
do full justice to the Bible doctrine of the grace of God, there is much in its 
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contents that strikes a responsive chord in every Christian heart. Its 
exaltation of the Bible as the Word of God, its enthusiastic proclamation 
of the substitutionary, sin-atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ as the one 
ground of the believer’s acceptance with God, and its emphasis on the high 
need of the soul-renewing operations of the Holy Spirit—all these truths 
meet with a hearty Amen in the heart of every living member of the one 
holy catholic Church which is the spiritual body of Christ. And if that 
member be a Calvinist, he will also welcome the stress laid on indoctrina- 
tion by the plea that a healthy Christian life is inconceivable apart from 
purity of doctrine (pp. 424-426). 


HERMAN KUIPER 
Rock Valley, Iowa. 


H. Dooyeweerd: Transcendental Problems of Philosophic’ Thought. 
Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1948. 80. $1.50. 


Here is a little book of philosophical dynamite. The multiplicity of 
present day “isms” in philosophy, its author urges, calls us back once 
more to the critical attitude. But inasmuch as the return of the “isms” 
is to a large extent the result of the failure of Kant to be as critical as he 
claimed to be, our task involves also a critical treatment of Kant. To an 
age crying out for a real metaphysic which will provide a real synthesis of 
all our experiences, learning, and techniques, but at the same time, under 
the spell of the Koenigsberger, chary of the dogmatism which it feels may 
lurk in any real metaphysic, to our age, this little book promises a death- 
blow to dogmatism. The greater movement, which it for the first time 
brings to the English-speaking world from the shores of its sheltered home 
in the kingdom of The Netherlands, is a critique of Kant fully as radical 
as the critique he offered of the philosophy of his time, and offers the pos- 
sibility of a philosophical synthesis of human experience on a scale never 
attempted. 

That is a lot to claim for a little book. But the movement it represents 
is no fly-by-night affair. ‘It builds’, as Dooyeweerd says in the introduc- 
tion to the third volume of his Dutch work, De Wijsbegeerte der Wetsidee, 
“on the solid foundation of all ages’. Considerations of the most funda- 
mental importance are here gleaned from the history of human thought 
and evaluated in argument. 

The Philosophy of the Idea of Law is, in its specific details, the product 
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of decades of the most heart-searching reflection on the part of two men, 
but it is, in a more general sense, a result of the unique turn in history 
which took place in The Netherlands about one hundred years ago.t At 
that time the newly fanned fires of the Reformation, long dormant, were 
given a wholesome direction. It was Holland’s good fortune then that 
men were provided, who, because they possessed that contact with the 
main stream of European cultural activity which good birth and high 
station ensure, and the historical perspective which only a solid classical 
training can provide, turned the soundly developing life of the Christian 
community into social and political and educational channels. I speak of 
such men as Groen van Prinsterer and Abraham Kuyper. For reasons 
best given in Dooyeweerd’s philosophy itself a religious life must find its 
proper expression in all the manifold aspects of human life. The subse- 
quent history of The Netherlands has seen the underlying ideas of the 
Reformation applied to many aspects of the national life. 


In 1880 a university was founded, based on Reformation ideas. It is 
at this Free University of Amsterdam that the two men work whom I 
mentioned as the initiators of the movement in philosophy now presented 
in an introductory way in this book. These two men are brothers-in-law. 
Professor Vollenhoven devotes himself more exclusively to the history of 
philosophy; Professor Dooyeweerd (pronounced Dée ye vairt), not profes- 
sor of philosophy, as is mistakenly announced on the title-page of the 
present book, but professor of law, has nevertheless made it the chief work 
of his life to develop this Christian system of philosophy, which springs 
in part out of his researches in jurisprudence. 


The same easy mastery of even the most difficult moments of the his- 
tory of philosophy which readers of his three-volume work have noted is 
again apparent in this highly compressed argument. As to the argument 
itself, its nature is suggested by the subtitle, ‘‘An inquiry into the trans- 
cendental conditions of philosophy’’. In the introduction to his Critique 
of Pure Reason, Kant had applied the term “transcendental” ‘‘to all 
knowledge which is not so much occupied with objects as with the mode 
of our cognition of these objects, so far as this mode of cognition is pos- 
sible a priori’. Dooyeweerd attaches himself to this usage and offers us 
an examination, in the spirit of Kant’s inquiry, of the a priori conditions, 


t For the preceding history, and an account of the philosophical system 
itself, see the Union Theological Seminary (N. Y.) doctoral dissertation 
of William Young entitled, The Development of a Protestant Philosophy in 
Dutch Calvinistic Thought Since the Time of Abraham Kuyper. 
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not only of philosophy but of all scientific thought. In very plain language, 
he asks about the sine qua non of the very possibility of philosophizing. 

This critical form of argument Dooyeweerd adopts from Kant. He is 
very concerned to point out that a Christian philosophy must not be of 
the dogmatic theoretical type unmasked by Kant’s first Critique as a vain 
speculation. A philosopher is dogmatic if he eliminates ‘‘a really scientific 
problem by a dogmatic authoritative dictum, dictated by his religious 
prejudice’’ (pp. vi, vii). To remove any possible misunderstanding let it 
be said at once that Dooyeweerd admits beginning with a prejudice. An 
unprejudiced theory, he contends, is excluded by the true nature of theo- 
retic thought itself. It is this latter element, what he elsewhere calls his 
“serious and exact inquiry into the structure of theoretic thought”’ (p. vi), 
which removes the dogmatism from his argument. Initial prejudice is of 
necessity in every philosophical system. But the method here employed 
relates itself directly to theoretic thought itself and is, therefore, a matter 
of critical science, not of dogmatic confession. 

How Dooyeweerd proceeds in his analysis of theoretic thought, whether 
of the sciences or of philosophy, to the point where a Self is found to be 
necessary, a Self conceived as a religious center, and how in the course of 
that procedure he unmasks the hidden religious dogmatism in Kant’s 
supposedly critical philosophy, these are matters which the reader should 
get from a reading of the book and not from this review. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that all men who are concerned about the survival of philoso- 
phy in our times will read this book. 

That survival depends to no small degree on the renewal of a lively 
dialectic among the adherents of the various schools. For such debate no 
one is more eager than Professor Dooyeweerd. He feels that the conclu- 
sions he has reached on the ultimate nature of theoretic thought make 
that debate now for the first time a profitable pursuit. What even in Kant 
had been assumed to be of the nature of a theoretical axiom is now revealed 
in its true character of a fundamentally religious pattern, influencing the 
subjective side of the transcendental ideas, and functioning through them as 
the starting-point of philosophy. However, the influence of the starting- 
point should not end the possibility of scientific discussion. “The solution 
presented by a philosophical thinker ought to be a real solution in view of 
_ the real problem. If it should appear that he tries to escape from this latter 
by means of an authoritative dictum, prescribed by his starting-point, 
this can be discovered in a strictly scientific way which cannot be denied 
by the thinker himself. And if it should appear that the transcendental 
ideas which dominate the direction of his theoretic thought prevent his 
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finding a real solution in view of the real problem, these ideas ought to be 
concerned in the discussion. But on that issue scientific discussion cannot 
transcend the limits of the really scientific problem. It would be pure 
illusion if one should imagine he could convince his opponents in a purely 
theoretic way that a starting-point in itself is true or false. For in that 
question are concerned the thinker’s religious convictions, which are not 
capable of theoretic discussion. Here can avail only an absolute standard 
of truth, offered in Revelation. And the convincing power of the Word of 
God is not that of theoretic demonstration ... Nevertheless I am confident 
indeed that philosophic thought will be necessarily led astray if it starts 
from a religious starting-point which is unmasked by Divine Revelation 
as idolatrous and false” (pp. vii f.). 


This latter is a very useful corrective to the futile and arid rationalistic 
form of argument which just recently appeared again in American funda- 
mentalistic circles in the book of Professor Carnell, An Introduction to 
Christian Apologetics. Dooyeweerd opens up the possibility of a worthy 
and promising debate. He calls upon the “‘adherents of the autonomy of 
human reason, and especially also... the adherents of the dialectical the- 
ology” (p. viii), to engage with him in intellectual combat. Such a combat- 
ant would obviously have to read the larger presentation of Dooyeweerd’s 
position of which there is still no English translation.” 

The positive contributions of The Philosophy of the Idea of Law, which 
could not receive treatment in this volume, are of the same fundamental 
importance. The relation of naive experience to theoretic thought is con- 
ceived in such a way that the relation of the ordinary man and Christian 
believer to the pursuit of philosophy is seen in a wholly other and more 
Biblical light. The analysis made of the complexly interwoven structure 
of reality opens up possibilities of work and a measure of cooperation 
between the sciences severally and between them and philosophy which 
call forth all the united effort we Calvinists can muster. And the challenge 
of the author in this book that “if ...a purely theoretic thought is impos- 
sible in consequence of its own inner structure, this would imply that a 
purely theoretic rate (=criterion?) of truth can exist no more in philoso- 
phy” fully justifies the declaration he makes in the foreword to the first 
volume of his large work that a “revolution in philosophic thinking was 
necessary of so radical a nature that Kant’s ‘Copernican deed’ could in 
comparison only be characterized as peripheral”. 


2 The publisher of our present volume has happily included a list of the 
principal Dutch publications of the author. 
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Calvin, even better than Luther, had sensed and given expression to 
the ‘radical’ nature of Christianity: true religion was for him a matter not 
of the logical or psychical functions of man, but of the Self. True knowl- 
edge of ourselves involved, in turn, a true knowledge of God; we men did 
not exist as individuals, but as members of fallen or restored humanity. 
Only one hundred years after Calvin’s death the life of this Reformation- 
vision was spent; men had turned again to rationalism and romanticism. 
Of late the spokesmen of neo-orthodoxy have arisen to challenge the self- 
satisfied slumber of “‘traditionalistic’ theologians. However, the good 
they may do is greatly reduced by the irrationalistic and subjectivistic 
form in which their thought is cast, which recalls the latent Occamism 
in Luther. On this ground Dooyeweerd challenges the right of the dialecti- 
cal theologians to speak for classical Protestantism. He challenges them 
to enter into public debate with him on the subject. It is to be hoped that 
a healthy debate will ensue. 

H. EvAN RUNNER 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Oswald T. Allis: Revision or New Translation? ‘‘The Revised Standard 
Version of 1946". A Comparative Study. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Company. 1948. xi, 164. $2.00. 


In this little volume Dr. Allis presents a severe indictment of the new 
Revised Standard Version. The main thrust of the charge against it is 
that it is really not a revision at all, but rather a “‘modern speech” version. 
The question whether it is a revision of earlier standard versions or basi- 
cally a new version may appear to many to be rather academic, but in Dr. 
Allis’ eyes that is clearly not the case. “‘The name Revised Standard Ver- 
ston’’, he says, is a misnomer. It is an attempt to secure for this version 
the ‘good will’ of the immensely popular Authorized Version by represent- 
ing it as the legitimate heir and proper successor of that time-honored and 
time-tested version, instead of as its competitor and rival. We do not wish 
to impugn the motives or the good faith of the sponsors and promoters of 
the new version. But we hold that it is only proper and right to point out 
. that simple fairness and honesty demand that the name be changed” 
(p. 156). 

Interesting and significant as this question — revision or translation? 
— may be, obviously a deeper issue is that of the merit of the RSV consid- 
ered as a translation. And in the process of evaluating the question posed 
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in the title of his book, the author inevitably comes to grips with the deeper 
issue. Much of the worth of the volume, in my judgment, is to be found in 
its painstaking treatment of the question of its quality as a translation. On 
this matter the verdict is also that the RSV is open to many weighty ob- 
jections and that, taken as a whole, it does not commend itself as a trust- 
worthy version. 

Considering the total impact of the criticisms offered, we are bound to 
acknowledge that Dr. Allis has presented solid support of his main thesis 
and of his general evaluation of the translation. The expressed aim of the 
translators to provide an accurate translation which would retain the ‘‘en- 
during diction’’ of the AV is shown not to have been adequately realized. 
To a large extent the case against the RSV is based upon its very deli- 
berate avoidance of literalness in the interest of achieving a smooth, read- 
able version. That this approach has resulted in excessive freedom with 
the original at many points is manifest. But with the tendency toward 
paraphrase rather than precise translation there enter in even more serious 
defects; arbitrariness and inconsistency secure fuller rein once precision of 
translation as the governing principle is abandoned. This provides a back- 
ground for interpretive translation reflecting the subjective judgments and 
viewpoints of the translators, who all, with one possible exception, are 
shown to belong to the Liberal school. 

A few samples of the argument supporting these conclusions must suffice. 
Attention is called, for example, to the frequent omission of the connective 
“and’’, evidently with a view to “improvement” of the style of the original 
(pp. 48 ff.). There is also a marked tendency to break up long sentences in 
the interest of intelligibility and readability (pp. 52 ff.). This stylistic 
modification appears to be quite arbitrary, especially since, as Dr. Allis 
points out, the Introduction to the RSV, prepared by the translators, con- 
tains many sentences of no inconsiderable length, some indeed of more 
than a hundred words. ‘‘Yet’’, it is noted, ‘‘Rom. 5:1-2 which in AV con- 
tains only 38 words is broken up into two sentences. Consistency, thou art 
a jewel! If the readers of the RSV New Testament are expected to be 
capable of reading and understanding the Introduction, which is ‘intended 
for the majority of English readers rather than for scholars’ (p. 5), why is 
it necessary that the style of the one should be made so much more simple 
than that of the other?’”’ (p. 53). 

The conclusion that the work of the new translators has not been carried 


out with due care and consistency finds support, for instance, in the strange 
treatment accorded the word dodAos. The RSV renders it by “‘ ‘servant’ 
nearly 80 times, by ‘servant’ with marginal reading ‘slave’ 18 times, and by 
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‘slave’ only 30 times”. This disposition is the more remarkable in view of 

the fact that Dr. Goodspeed informs us in the Introduction, as part of the 

case against AV, that this word is ‘“‘the unmistakable Greek word for 

‘slave’ ”’, and insists that ‘‘a servant is not a slave”. In view of the usage 
adopted in Goodspeed’s own New Testament, this viewpoint might ap- 
propriately have been written in an Introduction to his own work, but it is 
out of place in the Introduction to the RSV (cf. pp. 74 f.). Mention may 
also be made of the fact that Dr. Allis calls attention to several instances 
where the new translators ‘‘deal dogmatically with passages the meaning 
of which has been a moot question with interpreters for centuries” (p. 108; 
cf. pp. 108 ff.) 

More substantial still perhaps are the observations concerning the use of 
“thou”, “‘thy’’ and “thee” in the RSV. In the interest of modernity the 
translators decided, in keeping with the policy of the editors of most mod- 
ern speech versions, to abandon in general the use of the second personal 
singular forms. In the case of the RSV an exception was made only in the 
case of language addressed to God. But it is exactly here that its render- 
ings become “arbitrary, inconsistent, and highly interpretive” (p. 59). For 
at times Christ is addressed with “thou”, but at other times, even in Matt. 
16:16 and Acts 1:6, with “you’’. Dr. Allis concludes that “this half way 
position of RSV is definitely unsatisfactory. It is a drastic compromise 
which endangers the position which it is supposed to safeguard; and it 
forces the translator to become an interpreter and make decisions which are 
of the utmost doctrinal importance” (p. 60). In this connection we find 
also the timely observation that in the Elizabethan and early Jacobean 
period the substitution of the plural for the singular had become the stand- 
ard form of polite conversation. The conclusion is at hand, therefore, that 
the use of the singular forms in the AV is not to be regarded as evidence of 
the retention of forms in the accepted usage of that day, but rather as the 
consequence of a concern to reproduce the spirit and language of the He- 
brew and Greek Bible (cf. pp. 55 ff.). 

Although, then, Dr. Allis has presented a substantial case for his posi- 
tions with regard to the RSV, there are features in the book which in 
my opinion detract from its salutary impact. It is regrettable, first of all, 
that the polemic has not been moderated to a greater extent by mention of 

. some of its excellencies in detail. The author is certainly not oblivious of 
its merits, for he takes note of its ‘‘strange combination of meticulous ac- 
curacy and freedom or looseness of rendering, which makes RSV such an 
unreliable and tantalizing version” (p. 141; ¢f. also p. 155). Nevertheless, 
he rarely if ever singles out points in which the RSV may be acknowledged 
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as superior to previous translations. Had this been done, the criticisms 
offered would have been set in a truer perspective and a more sympathetic 
hearing might be expected. 

Nor is complete justice done, in my judgment, to the textual critical situ- 
ation in which the modern translator is placed or to the position taken by 
the translators of the RSV. I agree with Dr. Allis that Dr. Grant’s discus- 
sion of the principles and practice of textual criticism leaves much to be 
desired, that, in particular, Dr. Grant exaggerates the significance of de- 
velopments in this field since the days of Westcott and Hort when he says 
that ‘‘the situation is completely changed from that in 1881’’, and that the 
eclecticism of modern textual criticism frequently opens the door to sub- 
jectivism and free handling of the text. Yet when Dr. Allis replies to Dr. 
Grant’s observation that ‘‘we shall have to trust a great deal more than 
hitherto to what is called internal evidence’’ by stating that ‘‘the inference 
to be drawn from his words is that the higher critic is ultimately to super- 
sede the texual critic in the field of NT textual criticism”, he does not 
appear to have used sufficient restraint (p. 151). Broadly speaking, the 
distinction between lower and higher criticism is valid and useful, and no 
doubt also objectivity has been attained to a far greater degree in the 
former than in the latter. Nevertheless, care should be taken not to exag- 
gerate the distinction. Lower criticism after all, as well as higher criticism, 
involves evaluation of history in general and interpretation of the Biblical 
text in particular. It is not merely a handling of external evidence pro- 
vided by manuscripts, versions, etc. Internal evidence, that is, the witness 
of the Scriptures themselves, necessarily is most basic in judging the rela- 
tive merits of the various types of text, and it must be fully analyzed and 
evaluated in connection with decisions regarding individual textual prob- 
lems. Hence, one’s own historical presuppositions, total view of the Bible, 
and exegetical method will have decisive bearings upon textual critical 
results. Subjectivism is accordingly inevitable so long as the human factor 
is present, and one must be alerted to it especially in the current textual 
situation, but it cannot be overcome by minimizing the significance of 
internal evidence in arriving at final judgments concerning textual prob- 
lems. 

Finally, this book raises some basic questions as to the ultimate goal of 
the translator of the New Testament. Dr. Allis appears to write so dis- 
tinctly from the standpoint of a “lover of AV’’, and as one to whom the 
modern speech versions are distasteful, that one wonders, on his approach, 
whether a thoroughgoing revision of the New Testament into modern 
speech could ever be justified. Admitting the imperishable beauty of the 
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AV, and the glaring defects of many modern versions, does it follow that 
there is any objection in principle to a version in modern speech? Although 
Dr. Allis states expressly that he does not regard the AV as infallible and 
sacrosanct, he takes an exceedingly conservative attitude towards its 
revision. He says, for example: ‘‘Where AV followed a clearly erroneous 
or inferior reading, or where the diction is unintelligible to the ordinary 
reader of today, the necessary correction or explanation should be made. 
In some cases the changes should probably be made in the text. But in 
many or most instances, a marginal note such as we find frequently in ‘re- 
ference’ editions of the AV, would give the reader all the help that is 
needed. But these changes should be as few as possible; and they should 
not make any radical change in the style of this historic version” (p. 11). 
To the extent that these conclusions are grounded in the sheer superiority 
of the AV, they deserve hearty acceptance. But I fear that, in spite of 
protestation to the contrary, the AV is set up as virtually sacrosanct. 
Such an approach is not grounded in ultimate principles. Moreover, a 
version so conservative as to relegate all, or nearly all, changes to the mar- 
gins does not take due account of the requirements and interests of hearers 
of the Word. The public lection of the Scriptures should be as free as pos- 
sible from defect and obscurity due to human ignorance and fallibility. 

Whether or not the criticisms offered here are valid and the questions 
raised are pertinent, it should be gratefully acknowledged that Dr. Allis 
has written a valuable book. A real service has been performed in the prep- 
aration of this volume, and it is to be hoped that it will attract widespread 
attention. We hope especially that the translators and sponsors of the RSV 
will come to recognize that they have not fulfilled their goals, that the 
work has not been as carefully done as we have a right to expect, that the 
publication has been premature and that further work in this field should 
be committed to a more representative group of scholars. Time will show, 
I believe, that the RSV will not supplant the earlier standard versions be- 
cause it lacks the decisive superiority to warrant such a step. Its excessive 
freedom, moreover, renders it particularly unsuitable as a work for serious 
study. 

N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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[Blaise Pascal]: Great Shorter Works of Pascal. Translated with an 
Introduction by Emile Cailliet and John C. Blankenagel. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press. 1948. 231. $4.50. 


Two previous studies of Pascal by Professor Cailliet of Princeton Semi- 
nary have been followed up by this generous assortment of the writings, 
aside from the Lettres Provinciales and the Pensées, which especially reveal 
Pascal’s versatile mind. The forty-five brief letters, essays and other frag- 
ments which are here presented in English translation give evidence of 
his involvement in science, mysticism, mathematics, morals and doctrinal 
polemics. The texts are introduced by a convenient outline of the events 
of Pascal’s life and an analysis of the significance which the various texts 
have in the unfolding of his views. 


Pascal appears in these fragments as a personal force striking out in 
many directions. Attacking the problem of the vacuum, he suggests that 
an experiment with tubes of quicksilver be carried out, now at the foot and 
now at the top of the Puy de Déme, in the belief that the difference in air 
pressure will cause a difference in the height of the column of quicksilver. 
He records his experience of mystical elevation in the Memorial of his 
conversion. He analyzes Epictetus and Montaigne as contradicting each 
other and leaving the soul troubled by contradictions. He sees the church 
assailed by the Calvinists and the Molinists who refute each other and yet 
cause the church to suffer even as Christ her Head. In The Mystery of 
Jesus he declares, “‘Jesus will be in agony even to the end of the world; we 
must not sleep during all that time” (p. 134). Casting his remarkable 
powers into the Jansenist battle he tries to follow the Augustinian doctrines 
of grace while yet yielding allegiance to the Pope, and strikes out against 
“the inquisition which they want to establish in France’’. (Of two of his 
anti-Jesuit writings the Introduction says, on page 33, with unrestrained 
enthusiasm, ‘‘these masterpieces truly reveal Pascal as the last prophet of 
Israel’’.) At the end when he stood nearly alone after the other Jansenists 
had succumbed to the enforced signing of the condemnation of Jansen, he 
had this to say of many of his friends: ‘‘those who merely sign the formu- 
lary without reservation sign the condemnation of Jansen, of Saint Augus- 
tine, and of efficacious grace” while ‘‘those who sign while speaking only of 
faith, and without formally excluding the doctrine of Jansen, are taking 
a middle course which is abominable before God [and] despicable before 
men...” (p. 220). 


Life was not easy for Pascal. He faced sin in himself and in society and 
in the church. Accordingly he suffered. The lot of those who struggle with 
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evil is not free from pain. Sin has introduced separation from God and 
innumerable consequent evils. But the tension in which the struggler finds 
himself is ethical, not metaphysical. It is not because he is a creature but 
because he is a sinful creature that he is in trouble. Pascal did not see this 
clearly and so suffered more than perhaps was necessary; man as man is not 
condemned to the rack. He knew sin as an ethical separation from the 
living God but he also regarded sin in some measure as a metaphysical 
separation. 

As a Roman Catholic, Pascal was bound to consider sin in a metaphysi- 
cal light and to set up a metaphysical opposition between the world and 
the church, nature and grace. The antinomy had been implanted by his 
father: “Etienne had taught Blaise that by its very nature an object of 
faith could not be an object of reason, still less could it be subordinated to 
the dictates of reason. On the other hand, he maintained that faith had no 
competence what ever in the field of natural phenomena”’ (Introduction, 
p. 25). In the fragment of a preface to his Treatise on the Vacuum the prin- 
ciples of theology are said to ‘‘transcend nature and reason.... It is not 
the same with subjects which are self-evident to the senses and to reason- 
ing; there authority is unnecessary; reason alone suffices to know them” 
(p. 51). In The Art of Persuasion, or persuasion with respect only to ‘‘those 
truths within our reach”, Pascal says, ‘I am not speaking here of divine 
verities which I should by no means associate with the art of persuasion, 
for they have their place infinitely above nature. God alone can place them 
in the soul and do this in a manner pleasing to Him. ... It now becomes 
apparent that God has established this supernatural order, and has made it 
quite the opposite of the order which was to be natural to men in things of 
nature’”’ (p. 202 f.). The opposition between nature and grace comes to 
violence in conversion: ‘Before being reached. .. we have but the weight 
of our lust which bears us down to earth. When God draws us upward, the 
two opposing forces cause this violence which God alone can overcome” 
(p. 144). 

Today many think that it is a metaphysical tension between the eternal 
and the temporal which furnishes the clue to theology. And if there is any 
moral to be drawn from the recent enthusiasm for Pascal on the part of the 
neo-orthodox it is the fact that the opposition which Pascal found and 
which makes him so attractive to them is nothing more than the old Ro- 
manist division between the natural and the spiritual. To be sure this 
Romanist notion was maintained, in the case of Pascal, by one who at the 
same time had a real insight into the doctrines of grace and who best se- 
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cured his fame by his attack on Catholic errors. However it is strange that 
Protestants should find new fascination in Pascal because of an aspect of 
his thought which is specifically Romanist. 


ARTHUR W. KUSCHEE, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Bo Reicke: The Disobedient Spirits and Christian Baptism. Copenhagen: 
Ejnar Munksgaard. 1946. viii, 275. Kr. 12.00 (paper). 


Dr. Bo Reicke has made an important contribution to the significantly 
growing literature dealing with I Peter in this academic dissertation pre- 
pared for the theological faculty of Uppsala University. The Disobedient 
Spirits and Christian Baptism is a valuable examination of I Peter 3:19 
and its context which endeavors to give a consistent and intelligible inter- 
pretation of that exceedingly difficult passage. 


Dr. Reicke’s dissertation is a result of much reading in an unusual 
variety of languages. The author’s linguistic ability is witnessed by his 
having written not in his native language, but in English (evidently in 
order that his study might receive the wider attention). Although natu- 
rally the English is not always perfectly idiomatic or stylistically impec- 
cable, Reicke is to be commended on its quality. 

An effort is made in the first chapter to set forth the history of interpreta- 
tion of I Peter 3:19 with special reference to the descensus conception. 
Something of the author’s own point of view can be found expressed in 
this survey in his judgments and criticisms of views with which he deals. 
He thinks that the problem of the interpretation of I Peter 3:19 is related 
closely to the interpretation of I Peter 4:6 — indeed that the latter verse 
may be really a comment on the former. He thinks that the reader’s 
“spontaneous, unreflecting conception’’, his “first conception”’, will find in 
I Peter 4:6 a reference to the descensus ad inferos (if he is acquainted with 
that idea), and that I Peter 4:6 “must have affected all interpreters of 
iii.19, whether ancient or modern, chiefly in the direction of a Descent 
theory” (p. 12). Although our author does not endeavor to settle every- 
thing by a first impression — in his eighth chapter, for example, he con- 
siders different interpretations of I Peter 4:6 and he does attempt to be 
careful in his exegesis — one cannot escape the feeling that his scales may 
be unduly weighted in favor of what he regards as the “immediate” 
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interpretation and that other views receive undue castigation (see 
p. 40). 

The exceedingly important subject of the identity of the “‘spirits in 
prison’’ is considered in the second chapter. Reicke concludes that ‘‘on 
the basis of the context it seems that I Pet. with mvebyara in iii.19 can 
allude both to spirits in the meaning of Angels and to the souls of dead 
people”. “‘Considering,”’ he continues, “the quite clear connection with 
the Book of Enoch, it is probably most important to think of the fallen 
Angels and their descendants mentioned in Gen. vi.1-4, who play a very 
great role in the Book of Enoch and similar writings” (p. 90). One objec- 
tion which must be raised to our author’s treatment of the problem of the 
identity of the “‘spirits in prison” is that he assumes that the ‘‘sons of God” 
of Genesis vi were ‘‘superhuman beings”. There is much to be said against 
this interpretation, but the question is not even discussed. It is further- 
more assumed that Jude 6 and II Peter 2:4 make reference to these same 
superhuman beings. Reicke makes a careful effort to show significant 
dependence on a Greek version of the Book of Enoch, an effort which 
merits close study, although it cannot prove that the term is taken from 
such a version and must be understood in the way in which it is to be 
taken in Enoch. 

In the third chapter, which deals with “other preliminary questions 
in verse 19”’, Reicke provides a good brief treatment of the textual emenda- 
tion which would find the name of Enoch in the verse and would make 
him the one who preached to the spirits in prison. Reicke rightly rejects 
this view. He is less successful, however, in his attempt to show, in his 
consideration of the view that Noah or some others served as a mouth- 
piece of Christ, that the spirits in prison must have been spirits and in 
prison at the time the preaching was performed. A viv before év gudaxq 
would have served to elucidate Peter’s meaning in such a case, but it 
could not be demanded, and required, as Reicke thinks. Again, the argu- 
ment from the tense of the participle de@noaow in I Peter 3:20, that 
since it is aorist the reference must be to something prior to the preaching 
to the spirits, seems unwarranted. The grammarian A. T. Robertson has 
no difficulty in attributing to it a different force. In commenting on 
I Peter 3:20, he says: “‘Which aforetime were disobedient (apeithésasin pote). 
First aorist active participle ...in the dative plural agreeing with pneu- 
masin. These spirits now in prison once upon a time (pote) were disobedi- 
ent...”* Reicke thinks that Christ is to be regarded in our passage as a 


tA. T. Robertson, Word Pictures in the New Testament, New York and 
London, no date, VI, p. 118. 
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new Enoch and that He does the preaching. He would reject the customary 
view that év @ in verse 19 refers to the rvebyatt of the preceding verse. 
He would take év @ here as a temporal conjunction with the significance 
“whereat” or ‘thereat’, ‘‘on which occasion” or the like. Although he 
does not prove that rvebyart is not the antecedent, he gives an argument 
for his interpretation which merits consideration. It would seem that a 
causal interpretation is rejected without adequate hearing. Other ques- 
tions considered deal with the time and place and the content and effect 
of the preaching. It is very questionable exegesis which finds “‘a tradition 
of Christ’s Descent indicated in other parts of the N. T.” (p. 116). Refer- 
ences cited are Matthew 12:40; Acts 2:24, 27; Romans 14:9; and Ephesians 
4:8f. At different points in this dissertation proof texts are cited in sup- 
port of views which they can ill sustain. It is going too far, for example, 
to cite Jude 14 as support for the view that the Book of Enoch was re- 
garded as Holy Scripture in some circles in the early church (pp. 66 ff., 
236). Again, in the third chapter, we are told that we can “observe that 
certain Bible passages incontestably produce a strong impression of all 
creatures being considered as finally received by God’’. To this Reicke 
adds: ‘Such a teaching of the general reestablishment is not so often put 
forward in the N. T., but Paul really alludes to it, e.g. in Rom. xiv.9, 
Eph. i.10" (p. 122). To justify the citation of texts in support of strange 
views and doctrines one ought to do more than merely cite the texts and 
ignore other, more plausible interpretations. 

Reicke believes that the interpretation which he gives to I Peter 3:19 
fits in well with the context. In a number of chapters he studies the mean- 
ing of the context. One of the points of importance in his exegesis is his 
interpretation of the first clause of 3:21, ‘which ‘antitypical’ baptism now 
saves you”. He takes Bamticya “‘as an apposition to the previous sentence 
drawn into the relative clause”’ (p. 145). 

The concluding chapters of the dissertation deal with ‘Parallels to the 
Whole Pericope”’ and “Parallels to the Appearance before ‘the Spirits’ ’’. 
An extensive bibliography is provided, and an index of subjects and an 
index of biblical quotations are furnished. 

A real effort has been made in this dissertation at careful exegesis of 
I Peter 3:19 and its context. If one does not agree with all of the conclu- 
sions, it one feels at times that certain more plausible views are rejected 
without enough consideration, if one feels that undue weight has been 
given to a supposed connection with the Book of Enoch and not enough 
to important Scriptural considerations which have a bearing on the inter- 
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pretation of the difficult passage considered, one must nevertheless grant 
that Reicke has made a meritorious contribution to the study of the 
problem involved. 
Joun H. SKILTON 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


G. C. Berkouwer: Karl Barth en de Kinderdoop. Kampen: J. H. Kok. 
1947. 168. Fl. 4.75. 

E. Smilde: Een Eeuw van Strijd over Verbond en Doop. Kampen: J. H. 
Kok. 1946. 367. 


If you witnessed a debate on the question of infant baptism and Karl 
Barth were present, which side, do you suppose, would he defend? 

You might naturally think first of his stress on the sovereignty of God. 
Man, says Barth, contributes nothing to his salvation. If he believes, it is 
the Holy Spirit who believes in him. Would not this priority of God come 
to really climactic expression in God’s acceptance of infants so obviously 
unable to present anything to God? Moreover has not Barth written a 
large volume setting forth and defending the covenant of grace? And has 
he not, in this volume, done what even Abraham Kuyper was not willing 
to do, namely, made the ordinances of creation wholly subservient to the 
purposes of grace? Surely then, you may argue, the natural relationship 
of parent and child must also serve the purpose of the covenant of grace. 
If creation is exclusively for the covenant and the covenant is the theme 
of history, then infants are from birth in the covenant and ought to 
be baptized. 

But your friend, also present at the same debate, comes to the opposite 
conclusion. What is more he draws the opposite conclusion from the very 
premise to which you appeal. For Barth, he says, all things are to be 
Christologically interpreted. Existence is, therefore, per se existence for 
God and in Christ. Hence true self-consciousness is coterminous with 
Christ-consciousness. To exist at all is to have faith in Christ. Thus the 
existence of infants as such is a contradiction in terms. For the church, 
as guardian of the covenant no one exists unless he has faith in Christ. 
And only adults have faith in Christ. 

Your friend points out that Barth’s doctrine of election corroborates his 
view. Christologically interpreted, election means that Jesus Christ is the 
electing God and also the chosen man. By putting the matter thus, your 
friend points out, Barth seeks to do away with the “unknown God” 
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and the “unknown man” of the traditional Reformed position. He thus 
does away at one stroke with God’s absolute decree and with man’s 
meaningful existence in terms of this decree. Existence has become 
exclusively a matter of correlation. God’s existence is existence for man 
and man’s existence is existence for God. Thus existence itself is a matter 
of full self-consciousness. And children have no such self-consciousness. 
They should not be baptized because they do not exist in Christ. 

By this time you may be scanning Barth’s face for his answer. Sorry, 
the answer is in favor of your friend. Berkouwer points out that, in his 
recent emphasis on God’s election and the covenant, Barth has come to 
regard the ‘‘natural”’ as virtually hostile to the spiritual (p. 133). Thus the 
natural relationship of parent and child cannot be taken into self-conscious 
covenant relation with God. In truly masterful fashion, Berkouwer shows 
that Barth’s rejection of infant baptism is but symptomatic of his. general 
rejection of Christianity as presupposing the historicity of the creation, the 
fall and the restoration of man. He indicates that Barth’s principle of 
continuity requires him to subject the revelation of God in history to one 
master concept that will enable man to see through it all. This is to says 
in effect, that Barth’s great stress on discontinuity —on which you 
depended in your argument — requires for its correlative an equally great 
stress on continuity. Only thus can his conception of correlativity be 
maintained. 

But why then, you say, should Barth after all favor my friend rather 
than me? If correlativity is his real principle why should continuity be 
favored over discontinuity? And is it not discontinuity that is stressed in 
his recent rejection of natural theology? Would not Barth’s principle of 
discontinuity itself require him to depreciate and even to reject the natural 
relation of parent and child as spiritually significant? 

In all this you are quite right. Berkouwer points out that some followers 
and friends of Barth, working with the same dialectical principle as he, 
continue to defend the practice of infant baptism on the ground that it 
illustrates the priority of God. But he adds that in effect such a defence 
of infant baptism is tantamount to its rejection. Without the orthodox 
doctrine of the historicity of creation and the fall, there is no real sover- 
eignty of God and no true subservience of natural relations to covenantal 
ones. Barth’s principle of discontinuity is not that of the sovereignty of 
God in the orthodox sense of the term at all. He vehemently rejects the 
idea of an absolute decree. His principle of discontinuity is simply that 
of chance. And a maintenance of the ordinance of baptism on such a basis 
would be based on mere tradition. 
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So there was much good sense to your argument after all. Your only 
trouble was that you had not fully realized that on Barth’s principle of 
correlativity between God and man in Christ the very affirmation of infant 
baptism would still, in effect, be the negation of your orthodox conception 
of this ordinance. And as to why, in actual fact, Barth stresses his principle 
of continuity rather than his principle of discontinuity in his rejection of 
infant baptism this too finds a ready explanation. Throughout his theology 
Barth’s principle of correlativity, involving as it does the perfect balance 
between utter irrationality and exhaustive rationality, is broken by a 
principle of incommensurability which is that of the predominance of 
rationality over irrationality. There is no possible justification for this. 
One who flatly denies the counsel of God as back of the course of history 
has no logical right to believe in the victory of rationality over irrationality. 
He has immersed the mind itself in chaos and old night. But every man 
must strive after rationality. 

Barth’s denial of infant baptism has therefore no sound foundation. This 
does not mean that no instruction can be gained from it. Those who would 
defend infant baptism can do so only if they do it on the foundation of 
God's all-comprehensive plan. Only on this foundation can the idea of the 
covenant be stated with adequacy. Only on this foundation can it be made 
comprehensive of all the relationship of life. Only on this foundation can 
the natural be made fully subservient to the spiritual. 

It is therefore a matter for rejoicing that the concept of the covenant 
is once again in the center of discussion and debate on the part of those 
who self-consciously reject the dialectical principle of Barth and work on 
the presupposition of the sovereignty of God in the Reformed sense of the 
term. Between the two parties of this debate the question is not one of a 
nice balance between irrationalism and rationalism. Both parties reject 
irrationalism, for both believe in the exhaustive rationality of every re- 
lationship of man to God in terms of His plan. Both parties reject ration- 
alism, for both believe that God’s rationality is at no point fully 
comprehensible to man. Both parties want therefore to make God's reve- 
lation of Himself in Scripture supreme in their debate. Finally both parties 
reject the Romanist analogy of being which, though not committed to the 
rejection of all antecedent being, yet has so largely catered to human 
autonomy that it can do little to stop the avalanche of dialecticism now 
flooding the church. 

The debate between these two parties then is one of the relative faith- 
fulness with which the basic principles of Scripture are applied to the 
question in hand. Those interested in this discussion may read the large 
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historical review of the debate on the covenant and baptism that has been 
carried on between Reformed theologians in The Netherlands for over a 
hundred years written by Smilde. This book is historical. It is at the same 
time polemical. By and large it defends, or at least is sympathetic toward, 
what, for want of a better term, may be called Abraham Kuyper’s point 
of view. It is a critique of a small volume Rondom 1905 written by those 
who have subjected this view to some criticism in recent years. It is im- 
possible here further to discuss the nature of this debate. Suffice it to say 
that the criticism of the “‘Kuyperian” view of the covenant is of a nature 
similar to that made of Kuyper’s general conception of culture. In both 
cases the charge is made that Kuyper’s work, though it has been of the 
greatest service in the development of Reformed theology, needs to be 
made somewhat more consistent with its basic principles. (See also the 
answer to Smilde in an extended series of articles in De Reformatie by 
Professor C. Veenhof.). 

Much good is already emerging from this debate. One point in particu- 
lar may be mentioned. It appears clearly now that if the Reformed Faith 
is to defend itself against dialecticism, it must purify itself of all the 
remnants of Romanism. The covenant concept alone, when made all com- 
prehensive, including even the activities of man in the field of science 
and philosophy, can serve as a sterilizing agency for this purpose. Made 
all comprehensive, made to stand for the idea of Christianity itself, it 
allows for, nay requires, infant baptism. Infant baptism is as defensible 
as is Christianity itself. Rejecting it implies the subtraction of some of 
the relationships of man from their dependence upon God. Rejecting it 
leads eventually toward Arminianism, toward Romanism, toward dialecti- 
cism which is Modernism. 

C. Van Tit 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Sigmund Mowinckel: Prophecy and Tradition. The Prophetic Books in 
the Light of the Study of the Growth and History of the Tradition. Oslo: 
I Kommisjon hos Jacob Dybwad. 1946. 118. Kr. 10.00 (paper). 


This valuable monograph is a presentation in English of the application 
of the methods of the “history of tradition” school to the study of the 
prophets. Since the author is one of the most gifted exponents of this 
viewpoint, we shall do well to summarize briefly his argument. It is as 
follows. 
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It has now become clear that the prophets were oral preachers, whose 
utterances have been transmitted from mouth to mouth for some time 
before they were finally written down. Likewise, the historical traditions 
in the Pentateuch and historical books also represent to an extent an oral 
tradition. The subject matter of these books, too, had an oral pre-history. 
Hence, side by side with the science of literary criticism, there has also 
arisen the ‘‘traditio-historical” point of view. 

This viewpoint is not new. It long ago became apparent that the con- 
tent of a documentary source might be more ancient than the source itself, 
and this idea was greatly strengthened through archaeological discoveries. 
Thus, the “‘traditio-historical’’ viewpoint tried to get behind the schemati- 
zation of the literary analysis and to consider new problems. The earliest 
attempts at carrying out this task are connected with the names of Gunkel 
and Gressmann, and these were by no means in conscious opposition to 
the tasks and methods of literary criticism. Rather, the reverse. The 
purpose was to penetrate beyond the written literature to the oral tradi- 
tion to determine its origin, nature and history before it reached the written 
stage. For, behind the written document there is an oral tradition which 
has had a life of its own. The original datum is the separate tradition or 
narration, the separate local story or stanza. 

Thus the first task of the “traditio-historical’”’ school is to separate the 
individual units of tradition from the secondary contents in which they 
are now found. Next, the nature of the separate traditions must be de- 
termined, the ‘‘motifs” analyzed, the growth of separate traditions must 
be followed, “‘the history of the tradition must be traced up to the written 
sources”’ (p. 11). Investigations of style will then aid in the determination 
of the real sources, whether literary or traditional, and so also will the 
study of larger compositions, such as Rost’s analysis of II Sam. 9-20 and 
Kohler’s study of ‘“‘Deutero”-Isaiah. Finally, from the understanding of 
these larger units of tradition, research must seek “‘to understand from all 
aspects the final result of the history of tradition represented by the exist- 
ing form of the books, the results of the working-up of all the traditionary 
matter’ (p. 12). This is important, for hitherto, traditio-historical re- 
search has failed to reach the final synthesis. Gunkel’s Genesis (as well as 
Procksch’s) is a commentary on the sources in Genesis, not on the existing 
-book. This, of course, was also the weakness in the older exegesis of the 
literary critics. 

The research of the new school, therefore, has hitherto been based upon 
the assumption that everywhere we have to do with a tradition which was 
originally oral, and this has not been felt to be a breach in principle with 
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the method of literary criticism in itself. However, a full understanding 
of the continued importance of the oral tradition, even after it had assumed 
written form, was first obtained through the work of H. S. Nyberg, in his 
studies in Hosea. Nyberg appealed to Arabic sources to show that in 
principle even “‘literature”’ is transmitted by word of mouth. Engnell has 
even gone so far as to proclaim the bankruptcy of literary criticism alto- 
gether, but his position must be regarded as untenable. 

Literary criticism is a legitimate, and often necessary and useful, science. 
But if we would understand the nature and origin of the Old Testament 
we must also reckon with oral tradition. Much of the Old Testament is 
“‘pre-literary literature’, and even in the transmission of the written parts 
the oral element may have played an important part. It is necessary, 
therefore, to study the forms and types, to define the ‘‘detached original 
tradition-units”, and to recognize their nature, whether cult action, local 
action, heroic tale, historical tale, mythological motif, legend, or other type. 

When this has been accomplished, the task is not finished. It is also 
necessary to ascertain whether these various complexes and kinds of tradi- 
tion exist in their original form, and, if there was a more ancient and 
original form, how it has changed, and what were the “elementary narra- 
tion motifs” of which the tradition in question was composed. Our concern, 
then, must also be with motif criticism (‘‘motif-historical research’’). 

It will be seen then from the argument as presented thus far that the 
concern of the Old Testament student is not an either-or. ‘‘In reality we 
have to do with a both-and. Oral and written tradition already early existed 
side by side and influenced each other’’ (p. 34). Our present need is to make 
a study of the traditions in the Old Testament as traditions. 

For an understanding of our application of this method to the study of 
the prophets, certain principles may now be laid down. 1.) In tradition the 
original unit and starting point for the formation of the tradition is the 
separate narrative, anecdote, poem, prophetic saying, etc. 2.) All tradi- 
tion has been a part of life. It has developed in accordance with certain 
“psychological, sociological and artistic laws which are connected with the 
field of life and the interest to which the tradition in question is attached” 
(p. 35). 3.) All this complex history has left certain formal and factual 
marks on the “tradition material” which make possible its study. “To 
grasp, understand, explain, and set forth this history, is the real ‘traditio- 
historical’ point of view.” From these laws Old Testament and Oriental 
tradition are in no wise exempt. Finally, let us remember that written 
sources or tradition that is already recorded may have an influence in the 
further history of the tradition. 
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We may now apply these principles to the study of the prophets. The 
first task is to disentangle the units upon the basis of the criteria provided 
by form-criticism. These criteria are 1) the fixed and typical introductory 
formula, whether a woe, blessing, command to hear, or an “imitated 
hymnic form,” as in Isa. 42:10; 2) the usual contents of the typical 
prophecy, namely, message and motivation; 3) the prophetic “point”, 
1. e., what Yahweh intends to do or what he demands should be done in 
the future; 4) the specific prophetic saying. The last-named is the repre- 
sentation in words of that which the prophet sees in vision. Hence, it may 
be called a “situation picture” or “intuition picture’ or “imaginative 
apperception.” 

The question may now be raised what justification there is for uniting 
into a larger unit elements which from the form-critical viewpoint are in 
themselves stylistically complete or independent? The answer is that this 
can be done only when certain demands are met. For one thing a “‘pro- 
phetic liturgy” can only be formed after an assignable pattern. In a longer 
composition there must also be uniformity in the “imagination picture”. 
The real connections in a larger composition must also be necessary, and 
the connected passages must have a stylistic interdependence. 

A study of the book of Jeremiah and also of Isaiah makes it clear that 
in the course of transmission there was from a very early period an inter- 
action between oral and written tradition. When originally independent 
sayings were united with existing bodies of tradition the process was both 
written and oral. 

We have set forth the author’s thesis thus at length because we believe 
that Dr. Mowinckel is one of the most capable, if not the most capable, 
exponents of the “history of tradition’ school. His writings are always 
scintillating, and the present one is no exception. 

But what shall we say about the thesis which Dr. Mowinckel presents? 
Has he offered the correct method for the understanding of the prophets? 
Will the method of the “history of tradition”, in other words, lead us to 
a proper conception of the prophetical books? These questions, we believe, 
must be answered in the negative. For one thing, one of the basic presup- 
positions of this school is the existence of a pre-literary tradition. But 
this presupposition is by no means always tenable. Again, in many cases 
there is posited quite a period of time between the original uttered word 
and its final inscripturation. But why may not the prophet have spoken 
the word and then, shortly thereafter, himself have written it down? 

Furthermore, what warrant is there for the presupposition, so funda- 
mental to this school, that the original prophecies were short, detached, 
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independent utterances? Why may not the “‘connections’’, the ‘“‘frame- 
work”’, the-“‘accretions”, call it what one will, also be part of the original? 

Is not this method basically subjective? Are there really such clear-cut 
and definite characteristics inherent in and connected with each unit that 
it can be classified into types? Or is not the element of Gattungsforschung 
in the “history of tradition’’ school a most subjective process? For that 
matter, is not every aspect of the method subjective? 

And, furthermore, is not the method essentially sceptical? Is it true 
that behind the tradition there loom the figures of the great prophets? 
Not necessarily. Suppose that with the most faithful adherence to the 
principles of the “history of tradition” school we study the prophecy of 
Isaiah. Suppose that by this procedure we obtain the original utterances. 
What do we then have? We can never be sure. We have an utterance 
that was issued by some one, we can never be certain by whom. We can 
never by this method be assured that we have the words of the prophets. 
Nor, in the case of these prophetic oracles, can we be certain that we have 
the original situation (Sitz im Leben) in which the oracle arose. 

If we be granted the basic presuppositions of this school and then apply 
the method consistently to Dr. Mowinckel’s own book, we think it can be 
shown just what—if any—were Dr. Mowinckel’s own utterances. Of course, 
even then, we cannot be sure that they are his utterances — how his name 
came to be attached to the book is an element of the tradition which must 
be investigated just as much as how Isaiah’s name came to be attached 
to his book. We urge this seriously. Grant the original presuppositions, 
and the conclusions will follow. Of course, in the case of Dr. Mowinckel’s 
book, we have the printer and we have the author to whom we may turn. 
Hence, the presuppositions are unwarranted. But so also in the case of 
the prophets are the presuppositions unwarranted. As the author presents 
them, they are precluded, we believe, by the witness of the New Testa- 
ment and by the intrinsic unity, harmony and purpose of the prophetical 
books. 

Lastly, and this reaches the heart of the matter, the method of the 
‘history of tradition’ school, whether Dr. Mowinckel desires it to be so 
or not, is definitely anti-supernaturalistic. It places the prophets on a par 
with other religious teachers of antiquity. It presupposes at the start that 
they were religious leaders which did not differ in kind from religious 
leaders of other countries. It rules out the view that they were raised up 
of God to speak His very words. Hence, having adopted this basic anti- 
supernaturalistic principle, the “history of tradition” school must naturally 
come to conclusions that also are anti-supernaturalistic. 
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Dr. Mowinckel has done a real service in making so clear the nature of 
this school of thought as applied to the study of the prophets. We know 
of no better exposition. But the method itself, interesting and fascinating 
as it is, we firmly believe, is incompatible with the historic Christian 
Faith. For that reason, above all else, we are constrained to reject it. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


ed. Harold R. Willoughby: The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1947. xviii, 436. $6.00. 


Twenty-five members and guests of the Chicago Society for Biblical 
Research offer in this volume a survey of current positions and trends in 
Biblical research and seek to point the way to future progress. Though 
the work is rather strongly oriented to the dominant viewpoints at the 
University of Chicago, and accordingly is rather restricted in its theologi- 
cal and historical perspectives, it is withal so comprehensive and diversified 
in its scope and contents that it defies adequate description, not to speak 
of critical evaluation, within the compass of a review. Hence little more 
than a notice will be attempted here. But even from this notice the reader 
may perhaps gain the impression that the volume, in spite of disappoint- 
ing and disconcerting features, is highly informative and stimulating, and 
therefore may be read with considerable profit. 

Following an Introduction by the editor, in which the origin and his- 
tory of the Society is briefly reviewed and intimations are given as to the 
aims and emphases of the undertaking, the volume is quite evenly divided 
into two sections: Part I contains twelve ‘General Surveys of Main 
Areas” and Part II presents twelve ‘‘Special Studies of Salient Problems”’. 
Ten of the contributions are from members of the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and one other from a Professor at the University of 
Illinois, Dr. Donald W. Riddle, who was long associated with Chicago. 
The Faculty of McCormick is represented by five members. Other parti- 
cipants include Albright of Johns Hopkins; McCown of the Pacific School 
of Religion; Forster of Seabury-Western; Grant formerly of that institu- 
tion and now of Union, New York; Johnson of Episcopal, Cambridge; and 
Baab of Garrett. Rabbi Levy of Chicago; Professor Orlinsky of the Jewish 
Institute of Religion, New York City; and J. H. Cobb, Professor at Kansas 
Wesleyan University complete the list. Special interest attaches to the 
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last-named because of his distinctive article on ‘“‘Current Trends in Catho- 
lic Biblical Research’’. Although the editor speaks of the different points 
of view represented, and of the inclusion of true conservatives and true 
liberals as well as modifications of each, the article devoted to the Roman 
Catholic viewpoint is the only one which in clear-cut fashion takes its 
stand upon a historic position. The term ‘‘conservative” is to be sure a 
relative term, and therefore disappointingly vague and indecisive in the 
modern situation. No doubt a number of the writers, are conservatives 
as compared with the radicals. Among articles from the pens of such, one 
of the most satisfactory is on ‘‘The Central Problem concerning Christian 
Origins’ by Professor Filson of McCormick. Nevertheless, even Profes- 
sor Filson would almost certainly not identify his position with that of 
any of the great Protestant confessions. 

On the credit side, there come to expression in this symposium a number 
of salutary features. The greater interest in theology in general as a fac- 
tor in the historical evaluation of the Bible, and the particular interest in 
the formulation of a Biblical theology of the Bible or of early Christianity» 
which have been conspicuous features of recent decades of Biblical study, 
are frequently expressed and evaluated. Indicative of this interest is the 
final chapter on ‘‘New Testament Theology in Transition’’ from the pen 
of Amos N. Wilder of Chicago. No solid ground has been found but there 
is a searching for a positive position. Having rejected outright the classic 
Protestant view of the Bible, realizing the validity of the modern criticism 
by Wrede and others of the older liberal biblical theologies, and yet not 
finding satisfaction in the agnosticism and fluid character of the radical 
constructions, the modern student of the Bible is seeking a synthesis of 
the negative and the positive. A quotation relating to the attitude of the 
reformers may be of interest in this connection. “It is our wont to say 
that they were led into error by their principle of the perspicuitas of Scrip- 
ture and by the test of the analogy of faith which they applied to it. We 
have here, however, both liability and asset. The principle of perspicuitas 
of Scripture at least left open that recognition of a faculty in man as man 
capable of discerning meaning in the writings which some modern canons 
of interpretation have undervalued. As for the analogia fidei, while this 
meant an unwarranted systematizing of the diversity of Scripture, it at 
least had the merit of giving a prominent place to a crucial motif of the 
New Testament itself and one far more worthy of such emphasis than 
various conceptual doctrines underlined by systems of biblical theology 
in the later period’’ (p. 423). With perhaps slightly different emphasis, 
Professor Schubert, in his chapter on ‘Urgent Tasks for New Testament 
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Research’’, while taking account of the interest of C. H. Dodd and C. T. 
Craig in the distinctive message of the New Testament, recalls with favor 
the attack of Gustav Kriiger, more than fifty years ago, upon New Testa- 
ment scholarship which claimed a definite exclusiveness for the New 
Testament, and stresses the necessity of occupation with the total his- 
torical process in which Christianity arose and developed. 

Some of the writers rather frankly criticize the extremes of certain bibli- 
cal criticism of the past. Professor Wright of McCormick, for example, 
says that the ‘‘new conservatism regarding oral tradition in the Old Testa- 
ment... ought to have a challenging effect on those whose skepticism 
has viewed the Christian Gospels as largely the creation of the early 
church, especially since the period of oral transmission in this case was so 
short” (p. 88). Of even greater saliency is the evaluation of the Graf- 
Kuenen-Wellhausen reconstruction of the history of Israel's religion. 
That hypothesis, he says, “‘is a vast oversimplification’’. 


In its circular reasoning, in its exclusive attention to the extreme simplifi- 
cation of the historical process along unilateral evolutionary lines, in its 
abnormal preoccupation with what is “primitive” and ‘‘advanced” 
according to an a priori scale of ethical judgments (under the guise of 
“objectivity”’), and in its inevitable naiveté regarding the conceptual 
life of the ancient world, it has been shown, and will be increasingly 
proved, to be utterly inadequate as a final interpretation of the religious 
data which the Old Testament presents. For this reason the Old Testa- 
ment is a wide-open field today for research and study as it has not been 
for fifty years (pp. 94 f.). 


Professor Albright goes so far as to say that “the general acceptance 
of Wellhausenism in English-speaking lands has provided the best means 
by which to insure the extinction of Old Testament studies in liberal 
Protestant institutions” (p. 173). 

One of the most informative and incisive articles is that of Professor 
Orlinsky on “Current Progress and Problems in Septuagint Research”. 
Among the conclusions of far-reaching significance is one to the effect that 
the LXX is far from providing the sound base for the determination of the 
original Hebrew text of the Old Testament that it has commonly been 
supposed to offer. He says: “It is only reasonable to assume that where the 
LXX points, or appears to point, to a Hebrew reading which differs from 
the reading preserved in the Hebrew text currently in use, there may be 
involved not two variants, of which only one can be original, but only one 
reading, of which the LXX is simply an interpretation. This interpretation, 
of identical or similar character, should be sought in the vast literature 
which the Jews produced from the Maccabean through the Talmudic 
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periods ...the LXX exhibits the kind of exegesis and (sometimes the 
eisegesis, too) found in the Targumim, Mishnah, Tosefta, Midrashim, and 
Gemara. Had they kept this important approach in mind, would such 
better-known critics as Briggs, Duhm, Ehrlich, Gunkel, and Marti — 
not to list dozens of others equally or less known — have so recklessly and 
indiscriminately emended the preserved Hebrew text in accordance with 
what they supposed must have been the reading in the Hebrew manuscripts 
used by the LXX translators?”’ (pp. 152 f.). 

Less palatable are the radical approaches and conclusions of specialists 
in the New Testament like Grant and Riddle, although the books and 
other writings of these scholars have prepared us for what they provide 
here. Grant examines ‘‘The Teachings of Jesus and First-Century Jewish 

, Ethics” and finds that Jesus was fundamentally a Jewish teacher and 
moralist, concerned with “the same thing that concerned other Jewish 
teachers; viz., the interpretation and application of the divine revelation 
to the whole practice of religion’. The uniqueness of Jesus evidently exists 
merely in the fact that “‘he went further in this direction than any other 
teacher went”. This reduction of Jesus is not a source of regret for Grant. 
Quite the contrary. ‘In the vast new world now opening before our eyes, 
a world which we hope and pray is to be in truth ‘one world,’ with one 
divine Sovereign, one dominant purpose, one interrelated human family 
under God, it will help to break down the barriers and dividing walls 
which have for so long separated us if we can realize that Judaism and 
Christianity are not, fundamentally, two different religions, but one. By 
the accident — or rather by the misfortune — of history, the church and 
the synagogue drew apart and went their separate ways, from a very early 
date; but in Christ we should be one...in the things that he stressed 
above all else we can be one”’ (pp. 305, 312 f.). These conclusions appear 
the more dogmatic as they are presented in this essay because they are 
not related to the crucial question of the Messiahship of Jesus which is 
eliminated from the Gospel on what, even in the context of fuller discus- 
sion, must be judged to be completely inadequate grounds. 

Dogmatic ‘features of large dimensions also appear in Professor Riddle’s 
study on “Reassessing the Religious Importance of Paul”. Basic to the 
understanding of Paul on this approach is a reconstruction of the chro- 
nology of Paul, which maintains that ‘‘several years elapsed between the 
death of Jesus — the beginning of what emerged as the Christian move- 


ment — and the experience which brought Paul into emerging Christianity” 
(p. 319). Considerable stress is also placed upon the necessity of ‘‘the 
abandonment of the principle of harmonizing the story of Acts and the 
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data of Paul's letters and the complete commitment to the use of the let- 
ters as primary sources’’ (p. 322). When Paul is thus isolated from Jesus 
and from the earliest Christianity, he must be regarded as a product of 
gentile Christianity, although stress is placed upon the fact that Disper- 
sion Judaism was a significant element in the gentile environment of Paul. 
But even more fundamental than environment is the factor of religious 
experience; ultimately it is the individuality of Paul’s experience as “an 
ecstatic, a charismatic, a pneumatic person” that must be given the deci- 
sive weight. Dr. Riddle declares that ‘‘one finds no difficulty in admitting 
that Paul was ecstatic, for it is not difficult to concede that the ancients 
were different from us — but it is not so easy to make full utilization of 
the fact that Paul’s ecstatic behavior is the basis for understanding him”’ 
(p. 324). 

Much more that is fascinating, provocative, informative and disconcert- 
ing might be mentioned. But sufficient has been said to indicate that, in 
spite of much that fails to give satisfaction, the volume is recommended 
to students of the Bible who want to know what is going on in certain 
important segments of American scholarship and who may be stimulated 
to engage in solid research. Although we may fairly complain that much 
of such truly able conservative scholarship as exists has not won adequate 
recognition in this book, it may serve to dispel complacency and spur on 
lovers of the Bible to be up and doing. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


John Calvin: Commentaries on the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the He- 
brews, translated from the original Latin and edited by the Rev. John Owen. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1948. 448. 
$3.50. 


One of the most original portions of Calvin’s theological system is com- 
monly conceded to be his division of the mediatorial work of Christ into the 
offices of prophet, priest, and king. And this three-fold division seems to 
have been suggested to Calvin in large part by the epistle to the Hebrews. 
At any rate, his demonstration of the priesthood of Christ rests almost 
entirely on this epistle (Institutes, II, xv, 6). Thus Calvin incorporated the 
epistle to the Hebrews into his theology as no other before him had done. 

Calvin also keenly appreciated the polemic value of the epistle to the 
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Hebrews in the debate with the Church of Rome concerning the Mass. For 
this reason he did not postpone his comments on this difficult book but 
made it one of the earlier objects of his exegetical endeavors. Thus it came 
about that in 1549 Calvin published at Geneva his Commentary on Hebrews 
and dedicated it to the king of Poland, whom Calvin tells us he had selected 
as his patron in order to combat the teaching of Eck, the Romish divine, 
who had dedicated to the father of this monarch a book on The Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Yet Calvin’s work was no mere polemic against the Mass but a 
true commentary in which all portions of the epistle to the Hebrews were 
expounded with the thoroughness and penetration which were peculiarly 
his. . 

This Commentary has twice been translated into English. The first of 
these translations, published at London in 1605, was made by Clement 
Cotton from the French version. The second was made for the Calvin 
Translation Society from the Latin and French by the Rev. John Owen and 
published at Edinburgh in 1853, and it is this translation which the Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company has this year put at the disposal of the 
American public. 

As has often been remarked, Calvin’s commentaries are classics of bib- 
lical interpretation. Therefore it is neither necessary nor appropriate to 
attempt a general summary and criticism of this Commentary on Hebrews. 
It may, however, be interesting to point out some of Calvin's peculiar 
traits which appear not only in this commentary but also in others. One of 
these tendencies is to exalt the Messiahship of Christ over against the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. The orthodox Fathers were stimulated by the Arian 
controversy to employ every possible text for the establishment of this 
doctrine. During the Reformation, on the other hand, the burning issue 
was not the fact of the Trinity but of the sole headship of Christ over His 
people, and it may be for this reason that there is a constant tendency in 
Calvin’s commentaries to refer to the Messiahship of Christ many of the 
texts which the Fathers employed to establish the doctrine of the Trinity. 
In most cases, no doubt, this was rightly done. For example, Calvin is 
doubtless correct in taking the divine begetting mentioned in Hebrews 
1:6 to refer to the Messiahship of Christ rather than to His eternal genera- 
tion by the Father. Sometimes, however, Calvin seems to have gone too 
far in His reaction to patristic exegesis and to have robbed the doctrine of 
the Trinity of some of the support which the Scripture gives to it. This is 
true of his comment on John 10:30, in which he insists that Christ’s say- 
ing, “‘I and my Father are one’’, does not refer to essential unity but only 


to unity of purpose. Similarly, in regard to Hebrews 13:8, ‘‘Jesus Christ 
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the same yesterday, and today, and for ever,”’ it is hard to accept Calvin's 
view that “‘the Apostle is not speaking of the eternal existence of Christ, 
but of that knowledge of him which was possessed by the godly in all ages, 
and was the perpetual foundation of the Church’’. 

In his comment on Hebrews 7:9 and 13:22 Calvin affirms that this 
epistle was dictated by the Holy Spirit. In his preface he tells us that he 
was led to this conclusion by the internal majesty of the epistle. ‘There is, 
indeed, no book in the Holy Scriptures which speaks so clearly of the priest- 
hood of Christ.’’ It was this same internal majesty which compelled Calvin 
to receive the other disputed New Testament books as canonical. Witness 
his prefaces to these books, especially that to II Peter. ‘‘Doubtless, as in 
every part of the Epistle the majesty of the Spirit of Christ appears, to re- 
pudiate it is what I dread, though I do not here recognize the language of 
Peter.”” These prefaces are very important because in them we have a 
practical illustration of what Calvin meant by his doctrine of the witness 
of the Holy Spirit to the Scriptures. Calvin did not mean that the believer 
has two revelations from God, viz., the Scriptures and also a testimony of 
the Holy Spirit informing him that the Scriptures are truly God’s Word. 
As the great Westminster divine, John Owen, points out, such a doctrine 
breeds fanaticism by encouraging enthusiasts to seek other revelations 
from God than those found in the Scriptures. Calvin’s doctrine on this 
head was that the internal majesty of the Scriptures conveys to our minds 
the truth that these Scriptures are God’s Word. The testimony of the 
Spirit is His inward lumination by which our minds are enabled to receive 
this truth in an intuitive manner. We are not conscious of this testimony, 
however, but only of the truth that the Scriptures are God’s Word and of 
the internal majesty of the Scriptures which conveys this truth to our 
minds. 

Calvin thought it probable that Luke or Clement was the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews. He denied the Pauline authorship on internal 
grounds. Yet some fault must be found with Calvin for paying no atten- 
tion to the testimony of Pantaenus, reaching back as it did almost to apos- 
tolic time (Eusebius, H. E., VI, 14). And this scant notice of ecclesiastical 
tradition is characteristic of all Calvin’s prefaces. It may be due to his 
desire to stress the fact that the Scriptures do not depend for their canon- 
icity upon the suffrages of the church. 

In all his expositions Calvin was inclined to regard the discrepancies be- 
tween the Hebrew of the Old Testament and the citations of the New Tes- 
tament writers from the Septuagint as matters of no importance. And this 
is his attitude toward such discrepancies in the epistle to the Hebrews. Yet 
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some of these discrepancies seem on closer examination to be not actual 
but only apparent. At any rate, they deserve more care than Calvin saw 
fit to bestow upon them. 


Epwarp F. HILts 
Dana College, Blair, Nebraska. 


Guy Howard Dodge: The Political Theory of the Huguenots of the Disper- 
sion, with Special Reference to the Thought and Influence of Pierre Jurieu. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1947. xi, 287. $3.50. 


The problem of church and state relations is a persistent one. We Ameri- 
cans have prided ourselves on the formula “separation of church and 
state’. But the problem-child of state education is proving as undesirable 
as a state church and even more expensive. Evidently we do not have all 
the answers. But we certainly have come a long way toward the solution, 
and the book of Guy H. Dodge, assistant professor of Political Science at 
Brown University, deals with one of the highly significant chapters in the 
glorious struggle for popular sovereignty and religious tolerance which are 
now the common heritage of the western world. The last war evidenced the 
most formidable opposition to these liberties. And with Roman Catho- 
licism and Marxian Communism in the ascendency, who can say they are 
not in mortal peril today? These considerations give a peculiar timeliness 
to Professor Dodge’s work. Only by an acquaintance with the struggle 
and labors of those who have gone before, will there be fostered within us 
that enlightened empathy for, and informed appreciation of, the right men 
and the right ideas in a world where there are such divers and diverse 
claimants to our loyalties Such an acquaintance the reading of this book 
affords. 

The Huguenots were dispersed in all directions by the persecutions in 
France, but, as the sub-title indicates, this particular study is concerned 
primarily with Pierre Jurieu who fled to Holland where he became the 
great theorizer behind the English scene in 1688 (chap. 3). Frequently 
men trace ari unbroken line from Calvin to the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. It is an unbroken line, but hardly a straight one. The English Rev- 
olution divided the Huguenots into two groups, the Moderates and the 
Zealots (chap. 4). Jurieu was the intellectual leader of the latter, and as 
such was far from giving his fellow men all the rights we would suppose. 
The chronic contradiction in Jurieu was his view that the people have the 
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right to resist a civil authority which attemps to set up a false faith, but 
that, conversely, the people must not rebel against a sovereign who is try- 
ing to erect the true religion (p. 234). This involved him in many diffi- 
culties. When asked why the early Christians practiced only spiritual re- 
sistance and never employed violence, he said we cannot know, because we 
do not understand their circumstances (p. 55). In other places he calls 
their position the result of ‘‘error and ‘a mistaken morality’ ”’ (p. 75); or, 
again, “‘prudence”’, since they did not have the forces at hand (p. 164, cf. 
p. 135); or holds that religion could be defended by arms though not es- 
tablished by them (p. 164). 

When faced with the problem of what to do with large bodies of heretics, 
he introduced a pragmatic principle. If the group is established, tolerate 
it, if maissant, suppress it (p. 235). Further, a group was to be tolerated 
more than an individual (p. 170). Another distinction was based on the 
time element, that is, groups of long standing were to be tolerated above 
those of recent origin (p. 171). He was, of course, reminded by his oppo- 
nents that the Roman Catholic princes regarded themselves as the pro- 
tagonists of the true faith and that Servetus balanced St. Bartholomew's 
day in quality if not in quantity. Jurieu answered that the truths of right 
bear.on their face their distinctive character and those who do not see them 
are not worthy of pardon, since it is due to their corruption of heart. God, 
Jurieu affirmed, has the right to punish men for this denial (p. 202). It 
apparently never occurred to Jurieu that God might have reserved this 
right for Himself in the final judgment, at least as far as the first table of 
the Law is concerned. 

The cue to the maze, toleration for all, was propounded by the moderate 
party of exiled Huguenots, especially Bayle, whose writings precipitated a 
bitter pamphlet war and resulted in his being deprived of his teaching pos- 
ition under pressure from Jurieu (p. 119). The latter simply could not 
distinguish between tolerance in religious ultimates and indifference. 
Professor Dodge thinks that Jurieu, in attacking universal tolerance, was 
really opposing a quite different principle — secularism, and quotes, with 
approbation, W. K. Jordan, who affirms that “‘ ‘liberty of conscience... 
springs from the theory that the final object of the state is man...’ ”’ (p. 
235). However, there is another explanation possible, to the reviewer’s 
way of thinking, which is that Jurieu and the earlier reformers derived 
their intolerance not from their own principles but from Roman Catho- 
licism, whose principles logically lead to it and whose practice of persecu- 
tion of heretics through the centuries had so fixed the pattern of procedure 
that even the Reformers did not see all the light. It is the writer’s opinion 
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that we do not owe our liberties to the rising spirit of secularism or human- 
ism, but to traditional Protestantism, with its stress upon the individual’s 
final responsibility to God, an individualism intensified in Calvinism by the 
doctrine of divine election with its concomitant sense of the dignity and 
worth of the individual as a person. The line between Calvin and the rec- 
ognition of the rights of man may be a circuitous one, as observed above, 
but it is a straight one from Calvinism. 

The readability of the book is impaired by repetitions which are prob- 
ably due to the author’s attempt to summarize many works of Jurieu in 
which the latter repeated himself. One sometimes gets the impression of 
wading through facts as in a student thesis. 


PAUL JEWETT 
Harvard University. 


John Knox: On the Meaning of Christ. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1947. xvi, 117. $2.50. 


This little book by the Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York brings to us in slightly modified form 
the William Belden Noble lectures delivered in Harvard University in 
1947. It is the third book in a series written by Dr. Knox on the meaning 
of Christ. In this book a sincere attempt is made to give answers to the 
questions: ‘How important is Jesus Christ for us and what is the nature 
and ground of that importance?” (pp. xif.). One feels that the author is 
striving to foster unity among those whom he regards as Christians and 
to advance the ecumenical movement. He would oppose skepticism and 
encourage affirmation. What he has to say he expresses in a clear and 
effective style. 

In spite, however, of Dr. Knox’s clarity of expression and his sincere 
efforts, the reviewer feels that he has not succeeded in offering clear and 
accurate answers to the questions which he considers. One will note in 
Dr. Knox's book, for all of its clarity of expression, a vagueness in dealing 
with theological concepts and a lack of clear-cut definition. There is, for 
example, constant mention of the church in the book, but nothing like 
an adequate definition of the church is furnished. There is, again, repeated 
and significant affirmation of the resurrection of Christ, but one cannot 
be at all sure from anything which Knox says in this work exactly what 


he means by the resurrection. 
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It would be wrong to suppose that Professor Knox never really attempts 
definition. He does, for example, seek to define to an extent the meaning 
of the concept ‘“‘Jesus Christ’. He finds that in the New Testament “the 
meaning of ‘Jesus Christ’ involves, in varying degrees of relevance, the 
three categories, event, person and community”’ (p. 24). In his construc- 
tion, the “event’’ is emphasized and is regarded as including more than 
the person: ‘The person may be the dominant, altogether decisive, factor 
in the event — in this case, he obviously is — but the event contains more 
than the person. It contains, for example, the historical context in which 
the person lived his life. It contains the response which others made to 
him, the way in which they received him, the social consequences of his 
life. It contains everything remembered which happened to the person 
or in connection with him and the meanings and values which are found 
in those happenings” (p. 27). No adequate New Testament basis is offered 
for the interpretation of the term “Jesus Christ” in this loose, broad fashion. 
Here definition combines things that could better be considered separately 
and tends to produce confusion and obscurity. And it should be remarked 
that this confusing conception of Christ as an ‘“‘event”’ is of basic impor- 
tance to the book. A mere glance at the chapter headings will give some 
impression of its centrality: The Fact of Revelation, The Revealing Event, 
The Event and its Parts, The Event and the Person, The Event and the 
Gospels, The Event and the Miracles, The Event and the Story, and The 
Event and the Church. 

Even when Knox deals in this book with some formulations which are 
neither indefinite nor obscure, he empties them of their real significance, 
He would virtually interpret away the trinitarian and Christological 
formulations made at Nicaea and Chalcedon and make it possible for a 
wide variety of men to subscribe to them. These creeds are regarded 
simply as ‘‘symbols of God’s revealing and saving action, not metaphysi- 
cally accurate descriptions of the nature of His agent. Christ is ‘of one 
substance with the Father’; but the utmost, and inmost, it is given us to 
know of God’s ‘substance’ is that He is love — as such He is revealed in 
Christ — and love is not a metaphysical essence but personal moral will 
and action”’ (p. 57). We are told that “‘God’s action is the divine nature 
of Christ” (p. 58). The only ‘essential’ and “ultimately unifying, Chris- 
tian confession” is said to be “The act of God which he is — God has drawn 
near in Christ; He has visited and redeemed His people”’ (p. 58). 

Although Knox opposes skepticism and encourages affirmation, it will 
not be clear to every reader of his book exactly what is to be affirmed or 
that there is a reasonable foundation for affirmation. He “would reject 
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as uncalled for and unsound the skepticism of those scholars who hold 
that we have no trustworthy indications whatever as to the character, 
the teaching and the career of Jesus of Nazareth”, but he “would be 
inclined to agree that there are not many particular points where we can 
feel absolute assurance”’ (p. 62). He would not grant that “‘we can feel 
absolute confidence in the original authenticity of any separate word or 
act of Jesus merely as such”’ (p. 38). He would indeed not deny the impor- 
tance of seeking to ascertain the historical words and acts of Jesus during 
His earthly ministry, but he would not regard this quest as a matter for 
feverish concern (p. 65). What if the facts about Jesus’ earthly ministry 
have been “colored and overlaid’’ by the experience and faith of the early 
Christians? What if the miracles recounted in the Gospels did not actually 
take place? The Gospels nevertheless give us the experience or response 
of the Church and can be regarded as expressive of truth. In Dr. Knox's 
school of thought one can regard as true the account of the creation and 
fall given in the first three chapters of Genesis “‘without supposing for a 
moment that those chapters give us an accurate account of an actual 
happening” (p. 90). Similarly one can appreciate the truth of miracles 
without believing that they actually occurred (p. 80). If the Fourth 
Gospel does not give us the words spoken by Christ in His earthly ministry, 
it does give us as those words, in addition to expressions of its author’s 
opinions and prejudices (like “antisemitic” thrusts), what the author 
“thas heard the living Christ (identical and continuous with this remem- 
bered one) say in Ephesus or Alexandria”’ (p. 71). Some readers of Knox's 
book may find it difficult to determine to exactly what the author thinks 
the early Christians responded and how a response which was supposed 
to serve the interests of truth could have been so careless with regard to 
fact. It is indeed true that truth can be expressed in fiction; but it is also 
true that truth does not justify untruths in historical narratives. The 
Gospels certainly do not represent themselves to be fiction or mere “‘story”’. 
If we cannot be sure of the accuracy of a single thing which they say about 
our Lord’s words and deeds in His earthly ministry, it will be difficult for 
some of us to work up much enthusiasm for them or to determine with 
accuracy just how they promote truth or what truth they promote. Sub- 
jectivism, it would seem, can run free and loose in the criticism of the 
modern school. 

Some of Knox’s judgments on particular points may be of interest. He 


quotes with approval R. H. Charles’s opinion that “in Jewish prophecy 
and apocalyptic the Messiah was no organic factor of the kingdom” (pp. 
46 f.). He holds that at first Christ’s Messiahship was considered to have 
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begun with the resurrection, that the “death of Jesus conformed to no 
previous pattern” (p. 52), and that the death and resurrection of Christ 
did not belong “‘to any previous conception of the Messiah in the original 
sense of that term” (p. 51). 

Apparently Dr. Knox has not been convinced by Douglas Edwards’ 
exposure of the argument from silence as it makes appeal to the epistles of 
Paul.t He brings this argument forth again and tries to make it perform 
some partial service in discrediting the miracles recounted in the Gospels. 
He finds variance between the Pauline construction of our Lord’s earthly 
ministry and that which is found in the Fourth Gospel. For Paul, he 
thinks, the divine glory of Christ did not appear in that ministry, but 
he believes that in the Fourth Gospel Jesus is represented as constantly 
showing forth His glory. A proper exegesis of John 17:5 should help to 
dispel some of the confusion here. 

Perhaps the approach made in this book will find favor within the 
ecumenical movement, but true ecumenicity will be fostered by the reason- 
able approach suggested in John 20:30-31. It will be by nothing less than 
the presentation of the facts of the gospel as we find those facts clearly 
and accurately stated in the Scriptures that the genuine church of Christ 
will be advanced. 

Joun H. SKILTON 

Westminister Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


S. J. Ridderbos: De Theologische Cultuurbeschouwing van Abraham 
Kuyper. Kampen: J. H. Kok. 1947. 338. 


I. A. Diepenhorst: Algemeene Genade en Antithese. Kampen: J. H. Kok. 
1947. 52. Fl. 0.80 (paper). 


These two publications here brought to the notice of the reader deal with 
the Christian philosophy of culture as this has found expression in recent 
Reformed theology, and particularly in the works of Abraham Kuyper. 

Romanists have frequently charged that because of its low view of 
human reason Reformed theology is unable to account for the accomplish- 
ments of science and art. In reply to this and other such charges, Kuyper 
pointed out that in reality it is only in terms of Reformed theology that 
one can account for culture. For Reformed theology is Christianity come 


* Douglas Edwards, The Virgin Birth in History and Faith, London, 
1943, see chapters III and IV. 
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to its own. The more truly Biblical one’s conception of God and man the 
more truly can one account for human culture. But what of the doctrine 
of total depravity? Does not that depreciate all human accomplishment? 
Not at all, says Kuyper. To teach total depravity is also to teach the grace 
of God. It is by the grace of God that men, though sinners, may yet build 
the structure of human culture. There is, first, saving grace. It is that by 
which men strive self-consciously to do all things to the glory of God. It 
is that which enables them to engage in artistic and scientific construction 
as well as in worship, never forgetting the fact that they are building the 
temple of God. 

But there is also common grace. It does not change the heart of man. 
But it restrains him from spending all his energies in building a tower of 
Babel. And while restraining the downward and destructive tendency of 
sin, it even enables him to labour conjointly with the believer in bringing 
to light the potentialities of God’s created universe. Thus it is that the 
Reformed theology, with its doctrine of total depravity complemented by 
its teaching of grace, both special and common, is able to show that Chris- 
tianity and it alone saves man, the whole man, for this life as well as for 
the one that is to come. 

Ridderbos has done a fine service in bringing together the materials that 
bear on Kuyper’s conception of human culture. It enables one afresh to 
rejoice in the comprehensive and balanced character of the Reformed Faith. 
It enables one to realize anew how it is only in Reformed thinking that 
one can explain the whole of human experience. 

But this is not to say that Reformed theology has come to a fully 
adequate expression of Christian truth. Reformed theologians are fully 
aware of this fact. One problem that vexes them greatly is that of the 
relation of special to common grace. Some have even found them irrecon- 
cilable. Such is the case with H. Hoeksema. Others have found it necessary 
to re-evaluate Kuyper’s statement of the relationship between the two. 
They have felt themselves compelled to reduce the significance of common 
grace lest it should, after all, impinge upon the purity of the doctrine of 
special grace which all are equally anxious to maintain. Among these are 
such men as de Graaf, Dooyeweerd and Schilder. 

Ridderbos, however, is inclined to leave Kuyper’s structure intact. He 
likes the old mansion pretty much as it is. 

We are inclined to think that in this he is too optimistic. We do not 
agree with Hoeksema in thinking that Kuyper’s mansion needs to be 
destroyed. But we do think that it needs a new roof. 

We do not know why Ridderbos failed to take notice of the criticisms 
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by Hoeksema of Kuyper’s view of common grace. These criticisms are as 
fundamental as any that are lodged by the theologians he discusses. Even 
so, Ridderbos does not succeed too well in answering some of the criticisms 
of Kuyper that he considers. One such point may here be indicated. 

The chief task of human culture, Kuyper argues, is the development of 
the potentialities God has placed in the created world (Ridderbos, p. 287). 
At the same time Kuyper contends that it is through common grace that 
mankind can fulfill this task. “‘Thanks to common grace the powers of 
creation come to fruition in spite of sin. And this preserving and develop- 
ment of the original creation to the glory of God, is the first, independent 
goal of common grace” (p. 89). Accordingly the covenant of God with 
Noah is said to be a covenant with man as man. It is to enable man as 
man, whether believer or unbeliever, to fulfill his cultural task. 

But is it not man’s business to do all things self-consciously to the glory 
of God? And are the recipients of common, but not of special, grace in 
covenant with God to do all things to His glory? Or, if not, is their task 
really fulfilled if with grouchy faces, as driven workers in God’s concen- 
tration camp, they. carry their brick and mortar? All that is not of faith 
is sin. If non-believers do help for the fulfilling of man’s task, they do so 
in spite of themselves, because they could not even be successful as cove- 
nant-breakers if they were not also forced to be, in spite of themselves, 
co-labourers with God’s covenant-keepers. But then, to bring out this fact, 
the covenant with Noah should have been made subordinate to the cove- 
nant of grace with Abraham. True, Kuyper says that the common grace 
has a second goal, the goal of preparing the ground for special grace. But 
this should be its only purpose. True also, Kuyper says that both purposes 
of common grace must serve the glory of God (pp. 92 f.). But the devils 
also must serve the glory of God. And in their hearts unbelievers are in 
covenant with Satan. To the extent that they are conscious of this fact 
they would destroy all culture. Their “codperation on common ground”’ 
with believers in the construction of human culture is possible because 
they are not fully conscious of their own basic principles. And the Christian 
can accept of this codperation only if he is himself fully aware of the dif- 
ference in ultimate objectives that obtains between the unbeliever and 
himself in all that they do. 

Kuyper’s work on common grace needs reconstruction along these lines. 
To speak of an independent goal of common grace is to tone down to some 
extent the claim of Christianity as alone being able to save. 

It is therefore also to tone down the difference between the Roman 
Catholic and the Reformed conceptions of human culture. 
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Ridderbos seems to be unwilling to face this fact. His work, admirable 
as it is in many ways, resembles that of a man who has just a few, say 
three or four, new shingles with which to repair a leaky roof. He uses the 
new shingles for the largest holes, but insists on re-using all the old shingles 
for the smaller leaks. With considerable ingenuity he trims as he replaces 
but the result is, at best, a makeshift. It is no dishonor to a father who 
has built a house if the son finds that fifty years later it needs a new roof. 

A brief word may be added about Diepenhorst’s pamphlet. Its title 
indicates that it is designed to deal with the specific question of the relation 
of the doctrine of total depravity and common grace. Diepenhorst does 
take notice of Hoeksema’s criticism of Kuyper. He also concedes, implicitly 
if not always explicitly, that Kuyper’s views on common grace need con- 
siderable modification. In particular, Kuyper’s insistence on the inde- 
pendent goal of common grace has virtually disappeared. Diepenhorst 
merely denies the exclusive subservience of common to special grace. And 
the reason given is the perfectly innocent one that God may rejoice Him- 
self in the glories of nature never seen by man. For the rest, he maintains 
as the central and main purpose of common grace that it serve the purposes 
of redemption (p. 19). 

Even so, Diepenhorst does not really come to grips with the most basic 
criticism made of Kuyper. As already indicated above, that criticism has 
placed Reformed theologians before the responsibility of articulating their 
various teachings more self-consciously in relation to one another. When 
they are confronted with such teachings as are found in Romans 1:20 and 
2:14,15 they will have to distinguish their position carefully from that of 
Scholasticism. Scholasticism confuses the ever present pressure of God's 
revelational requirement upon man with the sinner’s ethical response to 
this revelation. From the fact that every man knows God and His law, 
because he cannot escape knowing Him, Romanism concludes that every 
sinner has, at points, a proper reaction to this knowledge. It is on this 
confusion that the Roman Catholic conception of natural theology is based. 
Rome teaches that the reason of man as such, whether or not he be re- 
generate, does interpret something of God’s revelation truly. What Re- 
formed theologians are now seeking to do is to show that any true 
interpretation on the part of the natural man is due to the fact that he is 
not a finished product, that he has been unable to suppress God’s revelation 
within and about him completely. 


Kuyper failed to stress this point. He frequently spoke of areas or 
territories of activity that believers and unbelievers have in common. As 
though there were any commonness without difference. There is need for 
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commonness. Kuyper was right in stressing this fact. Christianity is truly 
human and Christian culture is the only truly human culture. But the 
commonness required by Christian culture is commonness with a difference. 
Would that Diepenhorst had joined the constructive critics of Kuyper in 
making plain this fact. Then his otherwise masterful control of all the 
factors that bear on the subject would have been made to serve a still 
better purpose than it has. 


C. Van Tit 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Robert M. Grant: The Bible in the Church. New York: Macmillan. 
1948. ix, 194. $2.50. 


There are sons of famous fathers who find the sire’s reputation useful 
in forwarding their own career and there are others who show no evidence 
of wishing to trade with the value of the father’s fame. The author of the 
work now under review appears to belong to the latter class, for the pub- 
licity accompanying both this present volume and its predecessor, Second 
Century Christianity: A Collection of Fragments, seems to have carried no 
reference to the author’s kinship to Frederick C. Grant, the well-known 
New Testament scholar of Union Theological Seminary (New York). 

The subject here treated is one of intense interest, the history of the 
ways in which the Bible has been interpreted and understood by the 
church since the days of Jesus. Indeed, the chapter following the Introduc- 
tion is entitled, ‘Jesus and the Old Testament”. The book is an amazingly 
able production. Of course, no one who has looked at the heading of this 
review will think that more than a beginning can be made with a topic of 
this sort in the compass of 194 pages. In fact Grant indicates in the Preface 
his own intention of pursuing further studies in the early part of the field, 
and every one concerned will look forward with interest to the results. 
For the size of the volume here presented, a very remarkable accomplish- 
ment has been achieved. The history of interpretation, so far as it can 
now be set forth, is brilliantly summarized in a series of fifteen brief chap- 
ters, followed by one of comment and suggestion. 

A cautious attitude is advisable concerning some of the historical state- 
ments in the book. I do not think the statement that “‘Jesus . . . does not 
hesitate to go beyond Judaism and distinguish between parts of scripture 
in which God is more or less fully revealed” (p. 8) is very clear, but it seems 
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to me that at least two possible meanings or implications are wrong. Is 
not the ‘rabbinic principle of the value of every word in scripture’’ (p. 27) 
an integral part of every attempt at a grammatico-historical exegesis and 
not simply a part of Paul’s rabbinic methods? Grant believes that ‘'2 
Peter reflects the situation of many ordinary Christian communities in 
the middle of the second century” (p. 45). Is the year 1270 for the begin- 
ning of the age of the Spirit of the Spiritual Franciscans a misprint for 1260 
(p. 103)? The statement that ‘verbal inspiration and infallibility’” were 
“alien” to Luther (p. 115) is particularly unfortunate when supported by 
two references, one of which is to Martin Reu: Luther and the Scriptures 
which shows the exact contrary. I cannot agree that ‘“‘Modern critics are 
often too scornful of Baur’s analysis, and of Hegel. In many respects the 
Tiibingen picture of early Christianity is distorted; but it is not basically 
incorrect” (p. 133). Of course, there is not space to argue the point here. 
The middle of the second century was a poor time for Paulinism, but a 
decline in, and recovery of, the understanding of the doctrine of salvation 
by grace alone is not sufficient to vindicate Baur. 

The book, however, is a brilliant summary of the history of biblical 
interpretation. Things are kept in proportion and little space is wasted 
on mere verbiage. Grant valiantly endeavors to see good all along the way 
and to be constructive in evaluating the various contributions. But that 
raises a question of the ‘Can you eat your cake and have it, too?’ variety. 
Grant says that ‘‘Neo-orthodoxy is perhaps the Protestant orthodoxy of 
the future’’ (p. 161), and goes on to declare that ‘‘Interpretation . . . must 
be theological as well as historical... The ancient methods of literalism 
and allegorization are useless today, and the historical method alone can- 
not provide theological insights” (p. 173). He explains that historical 
criticism must be applied and that. it sometimes discovers inaccuracy. 
Nevertheless ‘theological exegesis’ will give us the truth as it is kept in 
“tension” with the historical approach (pp. 174 f.). This sort of thing is 
popular at present. It is the message of so-called neo-orthodoxy. Psy- 
chologically it often helps a great deal, eases nervous tension, keeps people 
happy and promotes stability. But as a method for finding truth it is not 
recommended. Neither is neo-orthodoxy. You cannot destroy the his- 
torical validity of a record and still talk of the historical approach as 
necessary to a “fruitful tension’. If you know that something is untrue, 
you may still, if your conscience permits, be able to use it to encourage 
the uninformed, whether children or adults, but it is very difficult to em- 
ploy it to produce a “fruitful tension’’ in yourself or to aid the process of 
seeking for knowledge. It is better to follow Lessing and his successors, 
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stop using history for our purposes, and admit that we are going in for 
mysticism pure and simple. Then we shall at least be free of the P. T. 
Barnum tradition. 

There are useful statements along the way in Grant’s pages. He says 
what every thoughtful Bible believer should know, ‘“‘The universal and 
permanent meaning of many passages of scripture does not seem to have 
been intended by its authors” (p. 1). Inspired men were not always granted 
sufficient knowledge of the past, present and future to guarantee that. 
They were directing their attention primarily to their immediate hearers 
and readers, but God had a wider audience in view. Grant summarizes 
Augustine’s exegetical method. The interpreter must take account of the 
primacy of the law of love, both of God and neighbor; he must explain 
the mind of the writer rather than his own; philological training is neces- 
sary; figurative usage must be considered; regard must be had to the con- 
text and to the rule of faith (p. 93). The Reformers from Wyclif on were 
unlike the mass of their predecessors when they insisted that Scripture 
alone was the “‘sole foundation”’ of the faith (pp. 109 f.). 

Grant pictures the ‘‘ordinary orthodox Christian’’ of the present day 
as in a dilemma. He ‘‘must appeal either to literalism ...or to the en- 
lightened common sense of historical interpretation”’ (p. 161). What is so 
frightening about that? Perhaps it is the absence of any recognition that 
the Christian believer has something that is more than “enlightened com- 
mon sense”’ in the customary usage of that expression. The transforma- 
tion by grace that occurs by regeneration results in what Paul called the 
process of discerning spiritually (I Cor. 2:14). Perhaps that type of ‘‘en- 
lightened common sense” (and that is what it is, common sense enlightened 
by the Spirit of God), used faithfully throughout the centuries, is adequate 
to the job. Grant skirts the fringes of the subject in discussing Paul (Chap. 
III) and Luther (Chap. X), but it does not seem to have any contemporary 
meaning for him. 

The book has an index and a ‘“‘select bibliography”. If what ought to 
be footnotes have to be put at the end of a book, authors should at least 
insist that compositors carry the numbers of the pages to which they refer 
in the running heads. Here are sixteen different sets of numbers thrown 
together at the back of the book with nothing to distinguish one from the 
other but roman numeral chapter numbers in the text. Frankly, I do not 
always know the number of the chapter I am reading in a book. Perhaps 
there are others no better off. 


PavuL WooLLEYy 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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